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| had the carriage to 

myself as the train left 
the Temple Station, but we 
had not gone far before 
Santa Claus blew in 
through the window. He 
looked like.an elderly City 
gentleman, but I am well 
aware that elderly City 
gentlemen do not come 
drifting in through the windows of trains. I think I should 
have guessed in any case, but when he said that this was his 
busy time there was no longer any possibility of mistake. He 
admitted the correctness of my surmise. 

“Yes, he said, “I am the well-known Mr. S. Claus. 
I ask if you are an author or journalist ?” 

“No,” I replied. . (Never tell a lie. But if you do tell one, 
tell a good one.) : 

“That's all right,” he said. Then I can speak freely. I 
dare say I’m old-fashioned in some of my ways. I hate publicity. 
The press nowadays goes too far. What do you think, for 
instance, of these so-called interviews ? 

“ Disgusting,” I said with conviction. 

“You're quite right, sir. They are disgusting. Here, for 
example, is a case where a poor young man tried a short trip 
on one of the L.C.C. steamers and went mad _ in consequence of 
the awful solitude ; and the newspaper that I now hold in my 
hand actually publishes an interview with the poor man’s aunt. 
There’s no delicacy about it.” 

“None whatever. Let us turn to pleasanter subjects. What 
article do you find most in demand by the children this 
year?” 

“Motor cars. Unquestionably, motor cars. I dare say the 
Olympia show has had a lot of influence, but certainly the 
demand is strong, and one 
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like that? I tell you this, 
sir’’—and here he leaned 
forward and waggled an 
impressive finger — “ that 
I-find more and more tact 
is required in my_profes- 
sion every year. I can re- 
member the time when the 
chimneys gave me. most 
trouble; great agility 
required for a man to get down all those chimneys in the short 
time at my disposal. But now I find that Ican manage the 
chimneys easily, and the trouble begins with the actual stock- 
ing. Some of these young people are rather touchy, and of 
course | don’t want to put my foot in it.” 

“No,” I said, “there wouldn’t be any room for anything 
else, would there 2” : f = 

At this he shut his mouth with a snap, and I was afraid 
that he would refuse to talk any more. He was clearly dis- 
pleased, so to cheer him up I asked him if he were real. 

“Yes, sir,” he said; “J am real, for tlie Simple reason that 
the children believe | am real. You yourself ouly exist because 
people believe in you.” : : 

“But they don't,” I said. 
I should like.” 

“You know what mean. You only exist because people 
believe that you exist, and if they ceased to believe it you 
would cease to exist. You have noticed, perhaps, that lam a 
little shadowy and sketchy about the chest.” 

I had noticed it. ‘“ Yes,” I said, “I can see right through 
you to the cushions you are leaning against.” 

“Quite so; and do you know the cause of it? It is because 
here and there in ill-regulated nurseries there are certain cynics 
who do not believe in me. I know a girl of ten to whom no 

tradition of the nursery is 
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SAG any rate, not as much as 


way or another it causes 
mea good deal of trouble.” 

“How so.?)” 

“Well, it is the rule in 
my office to make the gilt 
to the child bear some 
proportion to papa’s in- 
come. What am I to do 
when -papa gets thirty 
shillings a week and the 
child wants a  36-h.p. 
Civet at £900? It’s 
something of a problem.” 

“ Besides, you cannot 
get a car into a stocking.” 

“True. I always direct 
papas to point that out, 
but it is not always suc- 
cessful. Children nowa- 
days do seem to think of 
things that they never 
used to think of. One 
girl, for instance, said she 
hoped Santa Claus would 
bring her an electric 
brougham. Papa, acting 
on my instructions, said 
there was no room in her 
stocking for an electric 
brougham. ‘No,’ said 
the girl, ‘but there’s lots 
of room for a cheque for 
the price of it, and I 
wouldn't mind doing the 
rest myself.’ Now what 
are you to do in a case 
oh 
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Here! Puss, Puss! Nurse can’t possibly expect me to waste my inside on oatmeal on 
Christmas ‘morning 


sacred. She does sums 
and proyes that I could 
not get through the work 
in the time. She is going 
to hang her stocking out 
to oblige her parents 
and to avoid shaking the 
faith of her younger 
brothers,’ 

“What are. you going 
to put in her stocking?” 

He chuckled — with 
horrible glee. “I am 
going to put a live toad 
in it—she can’t bear toads. 
She “doesn’t like  cater- 
pillars, and there will be 
six dozen of them, all 
with smooth skins, which 
she knows.to be the worst 
and most deadly kind. 
She will soon learn 
whether Santa Claus 
real or not. She’l/——”’ 

At this point he began 
to drift out of the window 
again, and as his head 
went first I did not catch 
the rest of the sentence. 
; I cannot remem- 
ber what happened alter 
this except that the 
official who woke me said 
that I ought to -have 
changed at Gloucester 
Road. 
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AFTER-DINNER AMUSEMENTS 


A °* Tatler *’ 


Suggestion. 


A BISCUIT PAPOOSE A MILITANT APPLE 


Very curious and amusing little figures An apple has been turned into a fiery- 
looking officer's head by scooping out 
eyeholes and adding berries and pieces 


can be made out of various forms of dessert 
—apples, bananas. raisins, and almonds. 
Other ordinary fruits can be made_to 
assume very droll forms under the fruit 
knife. A few 

on this page 


of cotton wool from Christmas-tree deco- 


A BREAD-AND-ALMOND BIRD rations. 


These-are only a few of many 
objects which can be imitated. Sliced 


almonds are invaluable adjuncts 


specimens are . given A quaint little figure of a bird can be made out of pieces of bread joined 


by slices of almond. A raisin will provide another variety. of head 


FOR THE WALLS 


For the assistance of “ Tatler” 
readers this photograph of a very 
beautiful arrangement in evergreen 
decoration has been specially ob- 
tained. This style of decoration is 
one of the most effective and it is 
at the same time one of the most 


FOR THE TABLE 


In addition to the curious figures 
represented above it is possible to 
make quaint representations of mice, 
beetles, and other small animals 
by employing plums, small fears, 
and other lesser fruits and inserting 
in the sides of the fruit little slips of 


economical, for it uses up without 
any wastage every kind of ever- 
green however small the pieces 
may be. The leaves could either 
be bound on a rope or string of 
larger pieces of evergreen can be 
used as a foundation for smaller 
sections 


ASE TATE Rin 


Specially photographed from wreaths made of small sections of evergreens, The red berries, which can be added, 


SUGGESTION FOR A CHRISTMAS DECORATIVE TREATMENT 


almond cut into appropriate forms 
to suggest the legs, heads, and tails 
of the particular animal. With the 
addition of a cotton wool beard the 
figure reprcduced above can be 
transformed into an amusing Father 
Christmas if a bright red-skinned 
apple is used 


IN EVERGREENS 


give a touch of brightness 
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BRINGING IN THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
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ON THE ICE—NEARING THE GOAL 


HOCKEY ON THE ICE—TAKING A LONG SHOT 
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A REAL LITTLE GNOME OF TO-DAY OUI ON THE SNOW 


Wilse, Christiania 


Norway is an ideal winter realm for holiday-making. Though mostly known to English visitors through the medium of summer tours the winter detig 


rhts which this 
snow-covered land offers far transcend those of the warm months of the year 
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A Christmas Bran Pte. 


Bp Adrian IMRcss. 


THE FESTIVE CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


The Awful Responsibility of the 
Purchaser 


he festive season is with us again, or 
rapidly approaching, and although 
with less zest and eagerness than of old, 
Christmas entertainments, pantomimes 
and children’s plays, Christmas trees ani 
Christmas presents are being got ready. 
Christmas cards have largely declined into 
a means of greeting one’s relatives and 
friends all over the world, except when 
sent to children for their amusement. 
3ut Christmas gilts stil! endure, and in 
some circles, chiefly middle-class and con- 
ventional, have become an annual nuis- 
ance. There are still numerous families, 
and eyen groups of families, in which 
nearly every individual feels it to be his 
or her duty to present nearly every other 
individual with some Christmas present. 
Naturally the result is terrible. The 
circle being comparatively large and 
the wealth of the individual, as a rule, 
small, the presents are of small pecu- 
niary value and generally display no 
extraordinary taste or fitness for the 
wants of the recipient. Where a pre- 
sent is suitable it 1s often duplicated by 
the indiscreet generosity of several rela- 
tives. Some popular children, | believe, 
have been known to get about a dozen 
copies of Just So Stories at Christmas. 
Obviously eleven copies would have to 
be given away, but how do this without 
mortally offending the uncles and aunts 
who had with similar and unvarying 
generosity bought the book? Whereas, if 
the relatives had given money or if one of 
them had purchased Nipling’s work and 
the rest had furnished bonbons all con- 
cerned would haye been satisfied, including, 
very probably, the family physician. 


~ylder members of society do not even 

get Kipling. They are deluged with 

faney work of the kind that is only seen at 

bazaars for charitable objects. Rarely 

have the gilts any particular artistic value, 

and when they have they are probably 

unsuitable to the tastes or needs of the 

recipients. Yet they must be retained and 

displayed, if not used, or the donors will be mortally offended. There are tender- 

hearted people who always make a point of keeping all their presents as they keep 

all the letters they receive, with the result that at their death the unhappy heirs and 

executors have a mass of rubbish and commonplace epistles which have to be gone 
through and disposed of somehow. 


Now it is time to make a sweeping reform in Christmas presents, and I venture 


to submit a few tentative proposals for the basis of this reform. In the 
first place, if any object of art or fancy work is given to anyone it should first be 
ascertained beyond reasonable doubt that the recipient wants the particular gilt and 
will be able to make use of it or regard it with pleasure. Should the intending donor 
not know of any such article, or not be able to afford the purchase, something 
perishable of general use should be presented—a box of bonbons for young ladies 
and children, tobacco (under expert advice) or some savoury delicacy for men. 


Of course, the amount of these presents that any one person ought to have is 


strictly limited. 

We come, therefore, to a more general method to be available when perishable 
luxuries are not wanted or haye been sufficiently provided. Now Christmas is a 

season of feasting and merriment ; but it-is also, and very greatly, a season of charitable 

demands. The various funds for all sorts of good works, religious and philanthropic, 

make Christmas appeals, and coming with holiday expenses and the year’s bills in arrear 

these appeals are very largely ignored or meet a grudging response. At the same time 
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large sums of money and many hours of 
time are wasted on the production or pur- 
chase of useless Christmas gifts, inexpensive 
singly but mounting up in the aggregate 
toappallingsums. | have very little doubt 
that if the time and money devoted to 
making or buying these aimless trifles were 
turned into the proper channels there 
would be enough for the genuine unem- 
ployed. For the professional unemployed 
there will never be enough, for two more 
of these appear for every one that is 
provided for. 


Lt the intending giver of Christmas 
presents settle how much he or she 
wishes to give and to whom. ‘To the poor 
and thrifty, money is the best; to the poor 
and improvident, objects of daily and 
necessary use. To those who are com- 
fortably off, but must be careful, it would 
be well to offer a subscription to be given 
to their choice of a charity in their name. 
This will save their pockets if- they are 
pinched and gratify their vanity larm- 
lessly. Instead of a useless pocket book, 
given to a young lady who has no pocket 
to put it in, Aunt Matilda will offer a 
subscription of 7s. 6d., let us say, to the 
Queen’s Unemployed Fund or a choice of 
other excellent objects. Her niece, instead 
of acquiring a bit of lumber, tobe soon 
lost or stolen, will see her name on a sub- 
scription ‘list and will know that she has 
done good to the extent of 7s. 6d. Of 
course, it must be understood that Aunt 
Matilda plays the game and does not 
reduce her own subscriptions to charities 
by the amount of these vicarious donations 
in the names of her nieces. 
Here a little organisation might make 
matters easy and pleasant. Why 
should not the banks unite to issue a 
Christmas charity cheque for various sums, 
from as. 6d. to ten guineas? Each cheque 
should have on it the names and addresses 
—this last is most important—ol the group 
of charities for which it is issued. There 
might be a hospital cheque, a recreation 
cheque, a children’s food cheque, each 
bearing its list of cognate charities and 
enclosed in a stamped envelope of artistic 
design. The cheque would be made out 
to the order of the firm to whom the 
Christmas gift was made. He or she 
would endorse the cheque, fill in the 
charity on the cheque and the address on 
the envelope, and post the present. These 
particular cheques would be only payable 
to recognised charities taken from the 
group on the cheque, so that fraud, which 
would not often be attempted, would be 
almost impossible of success. Who will 
start the C.C.C., the Christmas Charity 
Cheque ? 


Give warmth and food to want and chill 
To keep the hungry living ; 

To those who fack not, better still, 
Give the great joy of giving, 
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CATHERWOOD’S DATA OF ETHICS. 


By Arthur Train. 


Cettainly, sir. Your clothes shall be delivered at the 
Metropole at nine-forty-five to-morrow eyenin’, sir.” 

Pondel’s dapper little clerk tossed a half-dozen bolts of 
“trouserings? upon the polished table and smiled graciously 
at the firm’s best-paying customer. 

“ Here, Bulstead; take Mr. Catherwood’s waist measure— 
just a matter of precaution,” he added deferentially. ‘“ These 
are somethin’ fine, sir—very fine. When they came in I says 
to Mr. Pondel, ‘If only Mr. Catherwood could see that woollen. 
It’s a shame, I says, not to save it for ‘im.’ An’ Mr. Pondel 
agreed with me at once. ‘ Very good, Wessons,’ says he. ‘ Lay 
aside enough of that Lancaster to make Mr. Catherwood a 
single-breasted sack suit, and if he don’t fancy it I'll have it 
made up into somethin’ for myself, he says. Ain't that so, 
Mr. Pondel?” 

The gentleman addressed had graciously sauntered over to 
congratulate Mr. Catherwood upon his selections. 

“Ah, very good; very good, indeed. How’s that, Wessons ? 
Yes, I told him to keep that piece for you, sir. Lord Bentwood 
begged for~ it almost 
with the tears in his 
eyes as I may say, but 
I assured him that it 
was already spoken for.” 
He patted the cloth with 
a fat, ring-covered hand. 
An atmosphere of ex- 
clusive opulence ema- 
nated from eyery inch 
of his sleek, pudgy per- 
son — from the broad 
white forehead over the 
glinting steel-grey eyes, 
from the pointed Van- 
dyke trimmed to re- 
semble that of a certain 
exalted personage, from 
his drab - waistcoated 
abdomen begirdled with 
its heavy chain and 
dangling seals, down to 
the grey-gaitered patent 
leathers. Catherwood 
distrusted, feared, relied 
upon him. 

The clubman wiped 
his monocle and glanced 
out through the plate- 
glass window. — Marl- 
borough Square was 
flooded with the solt 
sunshine of the autumn 
afternoon. Hardly a 
pedestrian violated the 
eminently aristocratic 
silence of St. Timothy’s. 

“Very thoughtful of 
you, I’m sure,” he replied, not grudging Pondel the extra two 
guineas which he very well knew the other invariably charged 
for these little favours. It were cheap at twice the money to 
feel so much a gentleman. 

“ But this is Saturday, and it’s five o’clock now. I don’t see 
how you can possibly finish all those suits by to-morrow evening. 
You know I really didn’t intend to order anythin’ but the frock 
coat. Perhaps you'd just better let the rest go. I can get ‘em 
some other time.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Catherwood; not at all. We are always 
delighted to serve you by any means in our power. Did Wessons 
say they would be finished to-morrow? Then to-morrow they 
shall be, sir. Vl set my men at work immediately. Pedler; 
where's Pedler? Send him here at once.” 

A hollow-eyed, lank, round-shouldered journeyman parted 
the curtains that concealed the rear of the room and nervously 
approached his employer. He blinked at the’ unaccustomed 
sunlight, suppressing a cough. 

“Did you call me, sir?” 

“Yes,” replied Pondel, with the severity of one granting an 


Illustrated by Frank Craig. 


undeserved favour. “This is Mr. Catherwood of whom you 
have heard us speak so often. I believe you have cut several 
of the gentleman’s suits. He is to take the Majestic which sails 
early Monday morning, and I have promised that his clothes 
shall be ready to-morrow evening. Can you arrange to stay 
here to-night and whatever portion of to-morrow is necessary 
to finish them ?” 

A worried look passed over the man’s face, and his hand 
flew to his mouth to strangle another cough. 
“Certainly, sir. That is—of course 

ask how many, sir?” 

“Only three, I believe. I was sure it could be arranged. 
Please ask Aggam to assist you. That is all.” 

“Yes, sir. Very good, sir.” Pedler hesitated a moment 
as if about to speak, then turned listlessly and plodded back 
behind the curtains. 

“Very obliging man—Pedler. 
difficulty, Mr. Catherwood.” 

“Well, I don’t see how on earth you're goin’ todo it!” 

protested Catherwood 
feebly. He wanted the 
clothes badly now that 
he had seen the material. 
“It’s mighty good of you 
to take all this trouble.” 

Mr. Pondel made a 

deprecating gesture. 

“ Weare always glad 

FOrServe? vou,<sir,s.he 
repeated as Wessons es- 
corted the distinguished 
customer to the door. 

“Tt’s a great privilege 

to be employed by such 
a man as Mr. Pondei,”’ 
he  whispered.. ‘“ He 
thinks an enormous lot 
of you, sir. Very fine 
man—Mr. Pondel.” 

As the hansom jogged 
rapidly — to- 
wards . the 
hotel Ca- 
therwood 
reflected 
painfully 
upon thle enormous 
sums of money 
that he annually 
transferred — from 
his own pockets 
to those of the 
lordly tailor. Not 
that the money 
made any particu- 
lar difference. The 
clubman was well 

enough fixed, only sometimes the bills 

were unexpectedly large. The three 

suits just ordered would average 
fourteen guineas each. Roughly they would come to $225, 
plus the duty, which he always paid conscientiously. And 
he was getting off easy at that. He remembered heaps of 
bills for over £200, and that was only the beginning, for he 
bought most of his clothes in New York. 

Climbing the steps of his hotel he wondered vaguely how 
long Pedler and the other fellow would have to work to finish 
the suits. Of course, they would be paid extra—were probably 
glad to do it. The chap had a nasty cough though. Oh, well, 
that was their business—not his. So long as he put up the 
money, Pondel could look out for the rest. 

However, he felt a distinct sense of relief that his own 
obligations consisted merely in dressing, dining at the Savoy 
with Aversly, and then leisurely taking in the Alhambra 
afterwards, Once in his room he found that Thompson had 
already laid out his clothes. « Catherwood rather dreaded 
dressing, for the place was one of those heavily oppressive 
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apartments characteristic of English hotels. Green marble, 
yellow plush, and black walnut filled the foreground, back- 
ground, and middle distance, while a marble-topped table, 
placed squarely in the centre of the room, offered the only 
oasis in the desert of upholstery in the form of a single massive 
book bound in brown morocco and bearing the inscription 
stamped upon its cover in heavy gilt :— 
HOTEL METROPOLE 
HOLY BIBLE 
NOT TO BE REMOVED 

It fascinated him, recalling the chained 
comb of the Pacific 
coast. There you were 
offered cleanliness, here 
godliness, by the pro- 
prietors—only the means 
thereto were not to be 
taken away. The next 
comer must haye his 
chance. Maybe there 
was a statute requiring 
nlite 


hair brush and 


As the clubman idly 
lifted the - volume ‘he 
suddenly realised that 
this was the first Bible 
he had actually touched 
in thirty years. The last 
time he had owned one 
himseif had been at 
school when he~ was 
fifteen years old. Some- 
thing moved him _ to 
carry it to the window. 
The sun was just drop- 
ping over the scarlet 
chimneypots of London. 
Its burnished glare 
played upon the red gilt 
edges of the leaves as 
Catherwood — mechani- 
cally allowed the book 
to fall open in his hands. 
He. read~ these. words: 
“So I returned, and con- 
sidered all the oppres- 
sions that are done 
under the sun; and be- 
hold the tears of such as 
were oppressed, and they 
had no comforter; and 
on the side of their op- 
pressors: there was 
power; but they had no 
comforter.” 

The sun sank; the 
chimneys deadened 
against the sky - line. 
When Thompson, ten 
minutes later, stole in to 
see if his master needed 
his assistance he found 
Catherwood staring into 
the darkening west. 


II. 


The- bell: on’ St 
Timothy’s tolled twelve 
o'clock as Catherwood’s 
hansom, straight from 
the Alhambra, clacked 
into the moonlit silence 
of Marlborough Square. 
A soft breath of distant 
gardens hung on the 
cool air. The chimneys 
rose from the housetops 
sharp against a pale blue 
sky glittering with stars. Here and there a 
gleamed for a moment under the eaves, then j 
riously. It: was a night for lovers—calm, ‘still, ecstatic—for 
hayfields. under the harvest-moon, for white, ghostly reaches of 
the Thames, for poetry, for the exquisite enjoyment of earth’s 
nearest approach to Heaven. 

The trap above Catherwood’s head opened. 

‘Beg pardon, sir. Were did you s’y, sir?” 

“I said Pondel’s,” replied Catherwood rather sharply. He 
knew the cabby must think him a lunatic, but he didn’t care. 
He intended to do the decent thing. Hang it! 


yellow window 
vanished myste- 


Down a creaking ladder into a sort of vault under the cellar 
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The hansom crossed the street and reined up in the shadow. 
All was dark, silent, deserted. Only the brass plate beside the 
door reflected strangely the moonlight across the way, 

‘“’Fre’s Pondel’s, sir.” The cabby got down and crossed 
the sidewalk to the door. 

“ All shut hup,” he commented. “ Close at six.” 

A dark figure emerged quickly from a neighbouring shadow. 

“Ere! Wot is it you want?” demanded the bobby, 


accosting the cabman with tentative and potential roughness, 
Ax ‘im yerself,” 


“Gent want’ Pondel’s. I dunno wy. 
responded cabby in an injured tone. 

The bobby turned to 
the hansom, 

“This shop’s closed 
at six o'clock,’ he: an- 
nounced. ‘‘ Wot do you 
want ?.” 

Catherwood felt ten 
thousand times a fool. 
The beauty of the night, 
the odoriferous quiet, 
the peace of the de- 
serted square, all made 
his errand seem, mon- 
strously idiotic. The 
universe was wheeling 
silently across the house- 
tops, respectable men 
and women were in their 
beds, only night hawks, 
lovers, and policemen 
were abroad. It was as 
if-a worm were raising 
objection to some car- 
dinal law. Why should 
he try to upset the order 
and regularity of the 
London night, clattering 
into ‘this slumbering 
section, startling. a re- 
spectable somnolent 
policeman, making an 
ass of himself before his 
cabby — because some- 
where a_ fellow was 
working overtime on his 
trousers? He imagined 
that as soon as he had 
made his explanation 
the bobby and _ the 
driver would collapse 
with merriment and 
hale him to a madhouse. 
But Catherwood set his 
teeth. He was fighting 
for a principle. He 
wouldn't “ welch” now. 
He clambered out of the 
hansom. 

“T want to find 
Pondel because he’s got 
some fellows workin’ on 
my clothes, and I don’t 
propose to have anybody 
workin’ for me on Sun- 
day. Understand? It’s 
Sunday. I don’t intend 
to have folks workin’ on 
my clothes when they 
ought to be in bed.” g 

He spoke. brokenly, 
catching his breath be- 
tween words, almost 
ready to cry, defiantly ; 
then waited’ for his 
auditors to fall upon 
each other's necks in 
derisive mirth. He for- 
got, however, that he was in London. .’The situation was one 
apposite to American humour but evoked no sense of amuse- 
ment in the policeman. He treated Catherwood’s explanation 
with vast-respect.. Our hero gained confidence. ~The bobby 
regretted that the place seemed closed; ventured to express his 
approval of the clubman’s altruistic effort; dilated upon it to 
the cabby, who was correspondingly impressed. Catherwood, 
immensely cheered, held forth on the wrongs of labour at some 
length, and, finding a sympathetic audience, produced cig 
The three proved, as it were, a little group of humanitarians 
united ina common purpose. “Then, suddenly, inconsequently, 
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inexcusably, a man coughed. The sound was muffled but 
unmistakable. It came from a point directly beneath their feet. 
The bobby rapped sharply en the pavement several times. 

“Hi, there, you,’ he called. ‘Hi, there, you in Pondel’s. 
Come an’ open hup.” 

They could hear a dull murmur of conversation, the cough 
was repeated, a bench dragged across a floor, some fastening 
was slowly loosed, and a yellow gleam of light shot up through 
the shadow as a scuttle opened in the sidewalk. A lean, 
scrawny figure thrust itself upward, sleepily rubbing its eyes, 
collarless, its shirt open at the breast, its hair tousled, coughing. 
Catherwood, now confident that he had the support of his 
companions, addressed the ghost, in whom he recognised 
Pedler, the journeyman from behind the curtains. ‘The club- 
man’s face, however, was concealed in shadow from the other. 

“You're workin’ for Pondel, ar’n’'t you?” 

The ghost coughed again, and shivered. although the air 
was warm. 

“Yes,” it answered huskily. 

“Are you workin’ on some clothes for a gentleman who's 
sailin’ on Monday?” 

“Yes,” it repeated. 

“Then don’t any more,” chirped Catherwood encouragingly. 
“Those clothes are for me, and | don’t want you to work any 
longer. You ought to be in bed.” 

“Wotcher givin’ us?” grumbled Pedler. “Gwan! Leave 
us alone,’ he started to descend. But the bobby stepp-d 
forward. 

“Look ‘ere,’ he said roughly. ‘Don’t you understand? 
It’s just as the gentleman s’ys. You don’t ‘ave to work any 
more to-night. You can go ‘ome.” 

“Ts’y, wotcher givin’ us?” repeated the other. “I cawn’'t 
go’ome. Mr. Pondel’s horders is to sty ‘ere until the clothes is 
finished. M'ybe it’s as you s’y, but I cawn’t go ’ome.” 

At this juncture a child began to cry drowsily below and a 
woman's voice could be heard striving to comfort it. 

“You don't mean you ve got a baby down there ?”’ exclaimed 
Catherwood. 

“Only little Annie,” replied Pedler, “an’ the old woman.” 

“Anyone else?” 

“ Aggam.” : 

“Let's go down,” suggested the bobby; “I can make ‘em 
understand.” The ghost descended dazed, and Catherwood, the 
bobby, and last of all, the cabman, followed down a creaking 
ladder into a sort of vault under the cellar. A small oil wick 
One one side, cross-legged, 


gave out a feeble, fluctuating light. 
sat a shrivelled-up little old man, his brown beard streaked 


with grey stitching. He did not look up, but only worked the 
faster. A thin woman crouched on a broken chair holding e 
little girl in her lap. 

“There, there, Annie, don’t cry. 
you. It’s all right, darlin’.” 

Strewn about the cement floor lay the bolts of Lancaster 
which Catherwood had selected, together with patterns, scissors, 
and unfinished garments. 

“excuse the child, sir,” apologised the woman. 
just a bit sleepy.” 

“Well,” said Catherwood, his indignation rising at the 
scene and shame burning in his cheeks. ‘Go right home. I 
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won't have you workin’ on these clothes any more.” How he 
wished Pondel was there to get a piece of his mind. 

Pedler looked wearily at Aggam. 

“Wot dye s'y, Aggam?” 

The other kept on stitching. 

“T gets my horders from Pondel,” he replied shortly. 
I don't tike no horders from no one else.” 

“But look here,’ cried Catherwood. 
mine, ain't they? Pondel hasn't anything to do with it. 
I tell you to go home.” 

“Yes,” grunted Aggam. ‘An’ then you loses your job, 
does yer? I don’t want no toff mixin’ into my affairs. I minds 
my business, they can mind theirs.” 

“Ts’y, that’s no w’y to speak to the gentleman,” exclaimed 
the bobby with disgust. ‘E's only tryin’ to do yer a favour. 
“Aven’t yer got no manners ?” 

“T minds my business, let "im mind ‘is’n,” repeated Aggam 
stolidly. 

“Well, Z must s’y,” 
bloomin’ grateful lot.” : 2 

The tall man seemed to resent this last from one of his own 
station. 

“T appreciates wot the gent wants,” he said weakly, “ but 
it’s just like Aggam s’ys. Wot can we do? The gent cawn’t 
tell us to go ‘ome.” 

The child began to cry again. 
almost to the point of profanity. 

“Don’t you want to go home?” he exclaimed. 

The woman laughed‘a hollow, mirthless laugh. 

‘Annie an’ me ‘ave st’y'd ‘ere all the evenin’ just to be 
with Jim. “E’s awful sick. An’ ‘e’ll’ave to st’y ’ere all d’y 
to-morrer. Do we want to go ome?” 

Her husband dashed his shirt sleeve across his eyes. 

“Don't, Nell,” he muttered. “I ain’t sick. I can work. 
You go ‘ome with the kid.” 

Catherwood thrust a handful of bank notes towards her. 

“Where does old Pondel live?” he inquired of the bobby. 

“Out in Kew somewheres,” replied the officer. 

The woman was staring blankly at the money. Suddenly 
she dropped the little girl and began to sob. Jim broke into a 
fit of harsh coughing. The cabman climbed up the ladder. 
The temperature of the vault seemed insufferable to Cather- 
wood. 

“IT suppose you'll go home if Pondelsays so ?”’ he suggested. 

“Just watch us,” growled Aggam. 

“Take that child home anyhow and put it to bed,’ ordered 
the clubman. “Tl be back in an hour or so.” 

As he climbed up through the scuttle into the sweet, soft 
moonlight and started to enter the hansom the bobby held out 
his hand. 

“Texcuse me, sir. I ‘ope you'll pardon the liberty, but 
would you mind, I’ve got a brother in America—Smith’s the 
naime-—e lives in a plaice called Manitoba. Do you ’appen to 
know “im?” 

“Tm sorry,” replied our friend. ‘I never ran across him.” 

“Where to now ?”’ asked the cabby. 

“To Kew,” replied Catherwood. 

They swung out of the square, leaving the bobby standing 
in the shadow of Pondel’s. 
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A GREEK HERO 


Owing to the King of Greece's visit this costume, show- 

ing a hero of Marathon, would be very topical. The 

helmet, greaves, and other armour should be of glitter- 
ing metal with a white shield 


AN EGYPTIAN BEAUTY 


Ancient Egypt furnishes a very uncommo. type of 

costume. The colourings of the dress can be as bright 

and vivid as one desires, while the head-dress allows 
opportunity for any quantity of dazzling jewellery 


FANCY-DRESS 


56 Tatler °° 


A SPANISH LADY 


A great variety of colour-effects can be obtained with the 

slashed sleeves, and a wealth ‘of colour can be secured 

by the use of fine brocades. The lace collar also 
forms a very striking detail of the costume 


A TIBETAN 


A very novel costume could be devise 

ing given aboye, which shows a Tibetan in his curious 

garb. Owing to the recent penetration of the mysterious 
city of Lhasa the costume will be a topical one 
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Suggestions. 


A MEDIEVAL HUNTER 


A very effective dress for a boy can be devised on the 
lines indicated above, rich browns and greens giving 
the necessary Robin-Hood feeling. A bright touch of 

colour can be obtained by the use of vermilion edging 


THE “STARS AND STRIPES” 


Anothef very topical costume can be devised out of the 

‘Sta nd Stripes.” Such a costume would be bound 

to lend itself to combination with other dresses illustrat- 
ing the recent ententes cordiales 
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By Jeannette 


Cooper. 


ee glared  re- 
sentfully into 


the soft grey-green 
charm of a Corot 
landscape. 

“T don’t see why 
you told her,” she 
said. “ You know 
I can’t talk to 
strangers.” 

“T explained to 
you,” said the other 
patiently, that 
she made me pro- 
mise to let her 
know when you camé. She likes literary people.” 

“ Josephine! ”’ in plaintive protest. 

“Well, I'm only quoting,” said Miss Baldwin. “I wouldn't 
call your silly rhymes literature. I always wonder myself how 
you get the things published.” 

Jane dropped her catalogue to clasp ecstatic hands. 

“And I, too, Josephine,” she cried. ‘How we do think 
alike about things ! ” 

Josephine gazed back suspiciously: “ Which doesn’t alter 
the fact that you will have to go to Mrs. Cravath’s dinner,” she 
said. 

Miss Lenham picked up her catalogue and returned sadly 
to the Corot. 

“You are too ridiculous, Jane,’ con- 
tinued Miss Baldwin energetically. “It isn’t 
as if you really didn’t know anything.” 

“The effect is the same,” said Jane. 

“With strangers my mind refuses to call up 
anything but the number of bones in the 
foot or a recipe for ginger-snaps.” 

“Well, you can at least respond to the 
subjects he introduces.” 

“He?” ina panic-stricken tone. 

“The man you go in with.” 

“Oh!” added woe in her voices.“I 
shouldn’t know what to do with him, Jo.” 

“You talk like an idiot, Jane.” 

“T know I do, when I talk at all. And 
a dinner! You might have got her to com- 
promise on something short.” it 

“The trouble is,” remarked Miss Baldwin jeaem 
with emphasis, “that being the family genius — 
you have been allowed to shirk all social duties. 
is simply a habit. Yo call it bashfulness is 
absurd. What are you going to wear?” 

“A phonograph concealed among my laces,” 
responded Jane. 

The situation demanded tact. 
seized with an idea. 

“ Come over here and sit down and we'll practise,” 
she said vivaciously. 

Jane turned’a despondent but inquiring gaze upon 
her. 

“Tt is so early there is no one here,’ exclaimed 
Josephine. “‘‘ We can rehearse the conversation. We 
will think up a lot of topics. A woman can always 
keep the conversation in her own hands.” 

“But I don't want to keep it in my own hands,” 
objected Jane. “I don’t want anything to do with 
Ate 

“Come on. It is 
Josephine. 

“Simple!” repeated Jane with gioomy scorn, 
and stalked after her friend, unmindful of the fact 
that she ran into a man and two small girls. 

“Now,” said Josephine, unfolding her handkerchief and 
spreading it on her knees with an air that would almost per- 
suade one it was a dinner napkin, “Iam the man you go in 
with.” She paused for Jane to throw herself into the spirit of 
the game. ‘“Can’t you look as though you were attending a 
dinner?” she suggested. 

“T do,” returned Jane. 
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Jane glared resentfully into the 
soft grey-green charm of a Corot 
landscape 
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SSYOU ts holon 
more as if you 
were attending an 
Armenian  mas- 
sacre,” snapped 
Josephine. 

Yess sand 
Jane. **ithey*=1n- 
spire me_ with 
similar _— senti- 
ments.” 

“Make an 
effort,’ urged 
Josephine. 

Jane summoned an unhappy smile. Then Josephine’s 
attitude and expression and the white handkerchief spead care- 
fully over one knee sent her into a fit of laughter, in which the 
other finally joined, and they sat and looked at each other and 
wiped away the tears of mirth. 

Josephine straightened up first, with a businesslike air. 

“T hope you are enjoying New York, Miss Lenham,” she 
said, bending slightly toward Jane and speaking in the tone of 
an amiable stranger. 

“Oh, very much, thank you,” responded Jane glibly. ‘ I— 
I——. Well, that’s all there is to that.” 

“Tt isn’t,” expostulated Miss Baldwin. 
such choppy little answers. 
some other city.” 

“ Cedarville?” Cedarville was the small 
town in which she lived. 

“You are not trying, Jane. 
with Chicago.” 

“New York is larger than Chicago,” 
began Jane, with touching docility. “It has 
no signs on the lamp posts. If you wish to 
know which way to go you ask someone 
passing, and he says, ‘I do not know. I do 
not live in New York.’” She paused and 
looked up inquiringly. 

Josephine frowned. 
little unwillingly. 

“Let’s not go,” said Jane coaxingly. “I'll 
have tonsilitis. I can always have that if I 
give myself a silent treatment.” 

Miss Baldwin ignored this. “You can 
think of something sensible to say about New 
York.” 

“Brooklyn Bridge 2?” amiably. 

“What will you say about it?” 

“T think a walk across Brooklyn Bridge 
is one of the most delightful things I ever 
experienced,” said Jane brightly. “* The shift- 
ing charm of the bay, the tall, narrow build- 
ings of the city, the rags and tatters of smoke 
in the air——” 

“Good! go on!” cried Jo. 

“Well, [hope he doesn’t expect me to talk 
in paragraphs,” protested Jane aggrievedly. 
She was developing a violent resentment 
against her prospective dinner companion. 

“Talk about the pictures here at the 
Metropolitan,” suggested Miss Baldwin pacifi- 
cally. 

“T haven't seen any of them yet. Not 
but what I can converse quite as interest- 
ingly before as after seeing them.” 

“We will look them up later. 
books.” 

“Thad better put these things down,” said 
Jane, producing a note book. “ Let me see—first he asks if I 
enjoy New York. What if he doesn’t ask that first?” She 
paused with suspended pencil and glared darkly at her friend. 

“He will,” returned Josephine. ; 

“T depend upon you,’ murmured Jane, writing busily. “If 
he began on art and I made my lamp post response it might 
nick the symmetry of the conversation.” 
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“What have you next?” inquired Josephine, peeking over 
her shoulder. 

“Next I have the Brooklyn Bridge. That I introduce 
myself. Following that ”—she consulted her note book—* the 
Metropolitan Museum. I leave a few pages there to be filled in 


with brilliant repartee alter I have seen the pictures, and hasten 
Phat won't last through eight courses, or 


on. Next is books. 


denly. “I nearly forgot it. 

is gone.” 
“But the pictures,’ objected Jane. 
“We'll come again, and 


. anyway you've got plenty 


to) 
of topics.” 

“Very well,” said Jane 
obligingly, putting away 
her note book. “I need 
some lace myself. 
And if there should 
be a lull in the con- 
versation, which 
hardly seems pos- 
sible, I willask him 
if his grandmother 

<was a monkey.” 

The evening 
arrived. Jane was 
hysterically ridicu- 
lous all the way 
over, but relapsed 
into gloomy silence 
in the dressing-room. 
tion. 

“You look awlully distinguished, Jane,” she said, applying 
the best and oldest remedy. ‘‘That brown crépe is just the 
colour of your hair, and you know yourself how lovely your 
hair is.” 

Jane’s depressed countenance showed a momentary humorous 
recognition of the attempt. 

“ No use, Jo,” she said. 
won't enable me to talk two hours to a strange man. 
mind, we'll go through it some way.” 

“You will be all right. Come on now,” and Josephine 
swept her white draperies downstairs and up to their hostess 
with an extra vivaciousness to coyer the silence of the golden- 
brown young woman in her wake. 

Mrs. Cravath was a thin woman with nervous eyes and a 
determinedly animated expression. 

“What's that, my dear? Impossible!” she said in reponse 
toa confidential murmur 
from Josephine. “I 
have given her to Robert 
Davies. I thought he 
would enjoy a clever, 
bright girl like—oh, she 
must be funny to write 
those verses. | 
wouldn't have 
Robert Davies 
bored. for——, 
Distress sat upon 
her countenance. 

“You are going 
out. with Robert 
Davies,’ — said 
Josephine drama- 
tically as Mrs. 
Cravath turned to 
another guest. 

“Tf he doesn’t have a good time she will never 
of us. Jane,” with sudden hope, “you can talk 
speech in the House. You haye read it?” 

Jane nodded miserably. Someone touched her arm. It was 
Mrs. Cravath, who had hurried her greeting to the latest comer 
to rush after them. 

“Whatever else you do,” she breathed, “don’t talk politics 
to him. He hates it.” 

The soup was gone. Mr. Davies had roamed. bravely from 
the Taj. Mahal to the Rocky Mountains. _Mahatmas and 
mermaids, Buddhism and breakfast foods, had been presented 
ta the attention of Miss Lenham, and by her commented upon 
with modest brevity. She found herself unhappily counting up 
the number of topics he had introduced. He had begun with 
the Metropolitan Museum apropos of nothing, and now as each 
subject faded swiltly to its close he went back with touching 


Josephine gazed at her with consterna- 


“Tam no doubt beautiful, but that 


Never 


forgive either 
about his big 


“| had better put thes2 things down,” sad Jane, prsducing a ncte book 


"| leave a few pages there to be filled in with brilliant repartee after | have seen the pictures” 
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his first choice. He had just 
allowed “ the best way to cook game” to follow “ the situation 
in China” back into the silence, from which he had vainly 
struggled to hold them when someone said something about 
French wines, 

“How do you like the Jeanne d’Are in the Museum, Miss 
Lenham 2?” he inquired, as if the connection were obyious. 

“T have not seen it,” said Jane, wishing she could change 
places with that happy martyr. 

“You did not get into that room, I suppose ee 

NOM 

“There are some good Corots in the gallery, don’t you 
think so?’ 

“T have not seen them,” said Jane. Why did he insist upon 
cross-auestioning her about the Metropolitan Museum when all 
; she knew was that there was a 
leather seat in the middle of the 
first room. 

One of the pretty, fluffy, 
restless young girls said 
something to Mr. Davies 

\ and he was drawn into the 
talk across the table. 

Jane drew a_ long 
breath and glanced 
about her. Josephine, 
trying to talk for two, 

sent her a surreptitious 

and pleading look. 

She read despera- 

tion in Mrs. Cra- 

vath’s eyes as a 

floury lady in pale 

blue began to 

dilate on the dis- 

tinguished people she was entertaining in the near future. 

“Tt was regular Inness colouring,” said someone. 

“Tam very fond of Inness,” said Mr. Davies, addressing Jane. 
“The Metropolitan has some ol his best things.” 

Heavens! What ailed the man? Was he a monomaniac 
on the subject of art galleries? Sooner or later he would find 
out that that, too, was barren soil, and then he would stop 
trying and she would sit in disgraced silence, Mrs. Cravath’s 
party would be spoiled, and Josephine would be miserable. 

“Tt is odd you don't remember that Corot,’ said Mr. 
Davies. 

Interiorly Jane was a-quiver with wonder and laughter 
and shame, but she only said stiffly, “1 did not see it.” 

“But you did,” said Mr. Davies. ) 

Astonishment raised Jane's long brown eyes to her neigh- 
bour’s. — Astonishment kept them there until he had 
time to decide that they ! exactly suited the rest of her 
colouring. “ What do you mean?” said Jane’s low 

tones, voicing astonish- 
ment. 

le waited a minute 
enjoying the new interest 
in her glance and the 
new,energy in her voice 

before he explained. 
“Twas inthe gallery 
morning with two 
small nieces,” he 
said finally, “and 
Isaw you. You 
were standing be- 
fore a Corot Jand- 

scape.” 

Her — startled 
eyes dwelt on 
him an instant 
longer. : 


SONS 


and persistent hopefulness to 


— 


one 


that a 
Corot ?”” she said helplessly. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he returned, “ that you did not 
know it was a Corot?” 

“1 didn’t even know 
desperately. 

His eyes lighted. 

“And you had a catalogue and you stood before it for 
nearly ten minutes,” he said. 

If Jane had not happened to look at Josephine she would 
never have gone on, but the budding hope that animated 
Miss Baldwin's anxious countenance startled her into speech. 

“We were not looking at the pictures,” she said, ‘“ we 
were busy,” after which brilliant effort she flushed pink through 
the clear brown of her skin. 

“In a picture gallery,” he suggested, “people are usually 
busy looking at the pictures.” : 


it was a landscape,” said Jane 
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A BRIGHT LITTLE BRUIN 
AT THe  HIPPODROME. 


BRUIN BALANCING ON THE BAR 


The little bear's anxiety to be ready for the return of his steed causes much laughter, for he 

hangs his head right below the bar in order that he may get the very earliest glimpse of the 

pony as he approaches. The moment it passes beneath the bar Bruin drops on to its back and 
triumphantly rides to the attendants, who have more sugar in readiness 


LITTLE BRUIN SAFELY MOUNTS THE PONY 


A very interesting feature in the present winter programme at the Hippodrome is the one in which a little bear appears in company with a well-trained pony. The bear, 

who is a pleasant, glossy-coated little fellow, first mounts by the aid of a ladder to the pony’s back, where he finds a piece of sugar awaiting him. The pony then trots 

round the arena until he passes under a cross-bar raised on trestles. Bruin then scrambles on to the bar and remains balancing there, anxiously awaiting the return of the 
pony, who again trots round the arena, this time without a rider 
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“ We were talking,” murmured Jane, and then, as lis pause 
seemed to demand something further, she stumbled on. ‘ We 
were talking about this dinner,” she said. 

“Ah, indeed,” said Mr. Davies; “pleasantly anticipating, 
I suppose——” 


A look from Miss Lenham ended this little speech. It was 


A faint little curve came into Miss Lenham’s lips. It was 
only a sketch of a smile but it pleased the guest of the 
evening. 

“We had got, when we were interrupted,” he prompted, 
“49 where you turned away from the Corot and ran into a 
defenceless man and two small:children.” 

Miss Lenham was silent. 

“Then,” he continued, “ you went, over to a seat and talked. 
It looked like a very jolly conversation.” 

“Tt was,’ said Jane. “It was a rehearsal of the one we are 
having to-night.” The depths of self-reproach in which she 
had been sunk all the evening had resulted in a reaction. The 
tragic appeal in Miss Baldwin's face stirred her to no further 
penitence. She was past that. The party was spoiled any- 
way. It did not matter what she said or whether she said 
anything, 

~“ Al!” said Mr. Davies tentatively, and then Miss Lenham’s 


Jane was hysterically ridiculous all the way over 


too brief for him to grasp the various expressions of which it 
was made up but it impressed him as worth investigating. No 
wonder she did not talk with those eyes to save her the trouble. 

“How hampering are rules of behaviour,” he said. “It is 
forbidden me even to wonder what you were saying about the 
dinner.” 

Again his pause forced a reply. 

“We were talking about you,” said Jane. 

* About me?” he protested, amazed. “ 
see me even when you ran into me.” 

“Was it you I ran into?” said poor Jane. “J 
know.” 

“And yet you expect me to believe that you were talking 
about me?” 

“Not about you personally,” she explained. 
lost interest. He looked bored. 

“Oh, I'm not going to mention your speech,” said Jane on 
an impulse. ‘We were not talking about that.” 

He laughed outright. “In your company, Miss Lenham, 
I shall hereafter refrain from egotistical thoughts,” he said. 

“Please, we want to hear the funny things,’ playfully 
plaintive Mrs. Cravath’s voice broke in. Jane looked up, 
startled. Mrs. Cravath’s words and Mr. Davies’s laugh had 
drawn the attention of half the table. She stared an instant, 
helpless to give the gay response that was expected. She 
turned to her companion with panic appeal in her eyes. 

“You can't hear it now,” he said promptly to Mrs. Cravath, 
“but 1am going to say some very funny things myself presently 
if you will be patient.” 

The others laughed amiably, and the prettiest of the pretty 
girls leaned forward and begged Mr. Davies not to-postpone 
them too long. They had some animated conversation, during 
which Jane sat miserably wondering what Josephine would 
say if she knew. 

“Well?” said Mr. Davies. 

Miss Lenham’s long brown eyes looked up at him an instant 
and dropped. ‘They said plainly that confidences were at an 
end, and it seemed to him surprisingly worth while to make 
her go on. 

“I hate to insist,” he said, “but you will understand my 
very natural desire to. know why | am to blame for your 
shocking ignorance of New York art galleries.” : 


3ut you did not 


did not 


His expression 


labour-saving eyes were raised again just long enough for him 
to see the guilty merriment in them. ‘ But why the need of a 
rehearsal ? ” he demanded. 

“T don't go to dinners,” murmured Jane explanatorily. 

“You don’t care for them?” 

“T hate them.” 

“Then why— 

“Miss Baldwin accepted this for me before i came.” 
Undeniable resentment mingled with the explanatory nature 
of her tone. 

He laughed. ‘‘ What must your feclings have been toward 
your prospective partner ?” he said. 

“Yes,” assented Jane, ‘and the worst was when Mrs. Cravath 
told me it was you.” 

“We must hear that.’ Mrs. Cravath’s face was radiant as 
she listened to the Honourable Mr. Davies’s boyish laughter. 

He shook his head. ‘It is one of those things that needs to 
be led up to,” he said. “ You will have to wait.” 

“J did not mean that,” murmured Jane, very scarlet when 
he turned to her again; “but Josephine said that if you were 
bored Mrs. Cravath would never get over it, and they have 
both looked at me all the evening as if I had robbed widows 
and orphans.” 

“1 mustn't laugh any more,” he said, “or Mrs. Cravath will 
demand an explanation. Did I do my part of the conversation 
at all properly ?” 

She shook her head. 

“You were to haye asked first how lam enjoying New York.” 

“Now, how did I come to omit that?” he said vexedly. 
“That was the height of carelessness. And what were you 
to say?” : 

“T was to say that I like it very much. Then I was to recite 
a paragraph about the difference between New York and 
Chicago. I wrote it in my note book and learned it.” 

“That’s it,” he assented eagerly. “I saw you writing 
something down, and you were both laughing. Won't you 
recite it, please ?’ 

“It wouldn't do without the question,” she answered gravely, 
and it is too late for that now.” 
“Well, what came next 2?” 
“You were to:speak of the pictures in the galleries. You did 
your part there,’ her voice rippled, “but we spent so much 
(Concluded on page vi) 
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THE RING AND THE LADY 
By George Randolph Chester. 


Dos Master Charles Edward Free- 

man, [squire, live here?” 
politely asked Uncle Joe, pausing in 
mock hesitation. 

The small boy on the gate-post, 
who had been idly.drumming his heels 
against the smooth wood, at once 
checked back his smile of greeting, 
ready for any amount of serious pre- 
tence. 

“Yes, Sir,” he answered with equally 
grave courtesy. 

“ And is the gentleman at home?” 
to know. zo 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, not even the suspicion of a 
twinkle in his inscrutable eyes. 3 

“No?” inquired the young man in surprise. “It’s really 
too bad that he is away for I wished to see him on rather 
particular business not unconnected with chocolate creams. 
Please tell him that I called, will you?” And Uncle Joe 
slowly moved on. 

That broke the combination. 

“Uncle Joe!” cried an eager voice, childish this time and 
quite unlike the one that had been «used up to. this point. 
“Come back, Uncle Joe! I’m Charles Edward Freeman, but 
really and truly I’m not at home, you know, because I’m right 
here on the gate-post.”- This with a gleeful laugh. 

Uncle Joe returned, but unconvinced. 

“You don’t mean to claim that you are Master 
Charles Edward Freeman, Esquire, do you?” he de- 
manded. 

“Yes, sir.” The boy was again gravity itself. 

“Nonsense! Why it’s quite impossible. Charles 
Edward Freeman is a regular six-foot-two name, with 
a plug hat and a cane and othertrimmings. I[’mcertain 
you're not six foot two. Jump down here and let me 
measure you.” A 

He drew a small tape measure from his vest 
pocket, and the boy promptly climbed down. 

“ Three feet and eight inches,” sternly 
announced Uncle Joe, letting the tape fly back 
into its silver case with a snap. “And yet you 
have the audacity, the contumacious audacity I 
might say, to claim a full six-foot-two name!” 

The youngster never so much as_ blinked. 

He had been raised among “ grown-ups” and 
he had a vocabulary that made strangers gasp 
and look twice. Uncle Joe was an_ especial 
favourite because he always had such a gaudy 
assortment of language; then, in addition, he 
neatly always meant something different from 
what he said, which added the zest of uncertainty 
to ‘the talk. Uncle Joe could “ pretend like ” 
so well, too, much better than any of the chil- 
dren he knew ; moreover, he neyer patted a boy 
on the head with a heavy hand and called him 
“little man’ in a ridiculous tone intended to 
be sprightly and particularly adapted to children 
and imbeciles. Oh, Uncle Joe was all right ! 

The boy was just repeating the beautiful 
phrase, “contumacious audacity,” over and over 
to himself when the other whipped out a little 
memorandum book and turned over the leaves 
with careful ostentation. 

“Now, let’s see what your name 
really is,” resumed the young man, 
consulting a table of postage rates. 

“Tf you were an even three feet, accor- 

ding to these tables made and pro- 

vided, your name would’ have to be 

Absalom ; three feet one inch, Jehosha- 

phat; three feet two, Billy ; three feet 

three, Cassius; four, “Nero; five, 

Freckles; six, Johnny; seven, Bees- 

wax. Here youare! Three feet and 

eight inches, Skeezicks. That's your 

name—Skeezicks ! ”’ ‘ 
. “ Aw-w-w-w-w! It 
tested the boy 
grin. 


Artist, 


Uncle Joe was anxious 


Bar Sh yippee 
aint! pro- 
with a sheepish 


Wlustrated by the 
Famous American 
Howard 

Chandler Christy. 


“Tt surely is,” insisted his uncle, 
slapping the book shut and popping it 
back into his pocket. “ You're three 
feet eight, are you not? You don't 
mean to dispute my measurement, I 
hope?” 

“ N-0-0-0-0.”” 

“And yousaw me consult the book ? 
Well, your name’s Skeezicks, and that’s 
all there is to it. Now about this little 
matter of business, Skeezicks. You 
don’t know of anyone in tlris neigh- 
bourhood who happens to like chocolate creams, do you?” 

Skeezicks expectantly opined that he did. 

“You do? That's lucky, because I haye a small supply of 
them I'd like to dispose of before they spoil on my hands. Now 
to whom would you advise me to——” 
~ There are limits to all things. When there was nothing of 
vast importance at stake it was all very well to spend the time 
in airy persiflage, but when there was candy in question time 
had a distinct value, so Skeezicks. cut the discussion short by 
diving into the pocket that showed a promising bulge and captur- 
ing a. paper bag of the coveted sweets. The small-boy part of 
his nature was in full evidence now. He darted away in gleeful 
triumph and, at a safe distance, executed an impromptu war 
dance and laughed in whoops, to the exceeding joy of Uncle Joe 


| 


Holding her left hand in such a fashion that he could not fail to note at once the glittering ring 


upon the third finger 
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One morsel had gone the way of all chocolate creams and 
another was facing annihilation when the boy, catching sight 
of. a familiar figure, suddenly dashed off up the sidewalk and 
presently came back, clinging affectionately to the skirts of a 
smiling, bright-eyed young lady who was also nibbling one of 
the creams. 

Mr. Joseph Freeman approved mightily of that group. His 
small nephew, he reflected, had splendid taste, but he did not, 
could not, appreciate the privilege of his years. He himself, 
for instance, would have liked very much to haye walked on 
the other side of Miss Elizabeth. Elzner and twine his arm 
around her in that same familiar way. He rather felt that 
between Skeezicks and himself she would be very well taken 
care of. 

“This beau of mine has just been telling me that he has a 
new name,” laughed the young lady as she approached, “and 
he is not quite sure that he likes it. e 
He wants to know my opinion.” = 

“JT hope that you will approve of 
it,” replied Uncle Joe with deep gravity, 

“because there is really no way out of 
it for him. I measured him accurately, 
and he is just three feet and eight inches 
in height. . Accordingly, by the rule of 
three, trigonometry, and the Book of 
Standard Noms de Urchin, 

his name should be, must be, 

and is, Skeezicks, from the 

which there -is no appeal or 

recourse, world without end, 

ad infinitum.” 

He addressed the most of 
this, quite impressively, to 
his nephew, but he was very 
much gratified, nevertheless, 
to hear a laugh of merry 
appreciation from Miss 
Elzner. 

It sounds so very 

convincing that I sup- 
pose it must be correct, 
Skeezicks,’ she said; 
“Tm quite curious to 
know what my name 
ought to be at five feet 
four.” 

A whole long list 
of rather silly terms, 
endearments that would 
look altogether foolish 
in cold print, flashed 
into his mind in reply, 
but he promptly 
bit them off and 
swallowed them 
as they tried to 
slide off the end 
of his tongue. 
Instead, he judi- . 
cially asked :— 

“Ts that your 
exact height ?” 

“I always 
stretch up a little 
to bring it to 
that,” she gaily 
confessed. 

“JT thought 
so,” he replied 
quickly, with a 
swift estimate of 
her from plume 
to patent- 
leather tips and back that made her feel just a wee bit pink. 
“Had you been full five feet four you would have been entitled 
merely to the sedate ‘ Elizabeth’ which you sign to your notes 
of acceptance and the like. That fraction of an inch under, 
however, allows you the use of all the pretty diminutives of 
which ‘Elizabeth,’ I think, has more than any other feminine 
name. The German is especially rich in them. There is 
*Elizabetcha,’ ‘ Lieschbet,’ ‘ Lieschen,) and ‘ Lieschel,’ to say 
nothing of the Northern ‘Liezel,’ the Southern ‘ Lizette,’ and 
the quaintly pretty English ‘Beth.’ ” 

There was a certain suggestion of tender intonation in his 
voice as he ran over these diminutives, and that pink feeling in 
her face deepened. 

“To say nothing, also, of ‘ Eliza’ and ‘ Lizzie,’ and ‘ Betsy ’ 
aud ‘ Betty,” she laughingly mocked as she tried ‘to drive 
yack the warm flush that she knew too well was suffusing her 
cheeks. 


bid me good-bye” 


“You're the very, very first one of all my beaus to come and : 
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“Scarcely those,’-he corrected. “They belong to the 
fraction oyer the even inch—as I can prove by the book.” 

“Never mind,” she laughed. ‘I haven't time for it just 
now, but you may bring your little book over to the house this 
evening if you like. Iam going away to-morrow, you know, 
in place of next week.’ His sudden look of dismay made her 
hurry on with more information to keep him from blurting out 
an answer without time for thought. She was slightly nervous 
about it too, and she glanced apprehensively at Skeezicks. 
She need not have worried about that particular “little: 
pitcher.’ He was  stolidly munching chocolate creams. 
“Father just telegraphed me this morning,” she continued, “ to 
join him to-morrow in New York. The steamer sails the next 
day. Something or other has changed his plans. I at once 
telephoned all my friends, but you were not in your office.” 

“And are you going away so soon?” he began in such 

tragic tone that 
she had to inter- 
rupt him in self- 
protection. 

“Not until 
to-morrow,” she 
cheerily  re- 
minded him. “In 
the meantime I 
must run down 
to that funny 
little store at the 
corner and have 
my farewell 
glance at the de- 
lightfully polite 
patriarch who 
runs it. I want 
to make one 
more guess as to: 
whether Mr. 
Adomson is a 
page out of the 
Arabian Nights 
or the Rubatyat, 
and as an excuse 

Iam to buya paper of 
pins for Nell.” 

“You'll need help 
to carry back all those: 
purchases,” he eagerly 
suggested. ‘“‘ Remem- 
ber that our Hebrew 
friend has no delivery 
waggon.” 

“Tl hire a boy if I 
need one,” she assured 
him. ‘ You must stay 
just where you're put 
this once. If I should 
let you go along we 

would waste ever so much time— 

you remember how Nell had to send 

after us when we went for the ice- 

cream, don’t you, and it was just 

milk when we got- home? Well, I 

have to pack up, and I won't trust. 
you. Good-bye, Skeezicks. You must come up and 
see me some time to-day.” 

Stooping down to give the boy a kiss she tripped 
away. 

“Gracious!” she said to herself with a return of 
the pink feeling and a deep breath—for she had 
jabbered her tongue stiff to keep him from arguing 
his‘company upon her. “If I had let him come along 
with me he would have said it all right here on the 
street. I could see it in his eye.” 

Uncle Joe picked up his small nephew and set him back on 
the gate post, where he regarded the youngster with speculative 
envy. 

“ Skeezicks, you haven't any idea of how beatified you have 
been,” he remarked. ‘‘ Now, have you ?”’ 

Skeezicks, critically observing the line of cleavage in a half- 
eaten chocolate, s’posed not. 

_“Why, think of it! A young lady, a bright, pretty, good, 
sweet young lady—about the nicest young lady in the whole 
wide world in fact—comes along the street and kisses you 
smack on the cheek, without your ever having asked her to do 
it, and yet you can go right along eating chocolate creams. 
Chocolate creams! Monstrous!” 

Skeezicks remarked that the chocolate creams were good, 
and took another one. : 

“Blind, blind ignorance!” protested his uncle. “ Er-—by 
the way, young man, you have no serious intentions regarding 

(Continued on page xii\ 
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Who will Amuse and Interest us During the 


CHRISTMAS 
Season. 
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Elis & Walery 
MISS LILY BRAYTON 


Miss Brayton, who is appearing in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” at the Adelphi, began her stage career with 
Mr. F. R. Benson and then joined Mr. Tree. She is married to Mr. Oscar Asche 
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Famous Actor-managers who will Interest us 
During the Christmas Season. 


oy 


MR. CYRIL MAUDE OF. THE PLAYHOUSE MR. LEWIS WALLER OF THE IMPERIAL 


Mr. Maude, who is just forty-three, began his stage career in 1883. He is looking Mr. Waller was born at Bilbao in 1860 and’ began his stage career in 1883. His 
forward to getting his theatre, the old Avenue, transformed into ‘‘ The Playhouse” ‘ real name is Lewis 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER OF THE ST. JAMES’S MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER OF THE GARRICK 
Mr. Alexander, the son of a Scottish manufacturer, was born in 1858 and began Mr. Bourchier was born in Berkshire in 1864, and having founded the Oxford 
his career on the stage in 1878 University Dramatic Society made his first professional appearance in 1889 
Photographs by Ellis & Walery 
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Pretty Players who will Imterest us 
During the Christmas Season. 


MISS CAMILLE CLIFFORD MISS MADGE LESSING 


Miss Clifford is back in The Catch of the Season at the Vaudeville, where she Miss Lessing, who has recently been at the Coliseum, goes to the Waldorf for the 
became famous as a Gibson girl Christmas entertainment 


MISS ELLALINE TERRISS . MISS ADRIENNE AUGARDE 


Miss Terriss resumes her old part of Bluebell in Fairyland, with which the new Miss Augarde is the charming impersonator of the aristocratic little Michu at Daly's 
Aldwych Theatre opens by Theatre 


Photographs by Ellis & Walery 
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PANTOMIME IN THE PAST. 
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GRIMALDI AND THE GIANTS 


GRIMALDI IN '*HARLEQUIN AND FRIAR BACON’ JOE'S DEBUT INTO THE PIT AT SADLER'’S WELLS 
THE FAMOUS GRIMALDI DRAWN BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
Just a hundred years ago the old-fashioned pantomime was raised to a great height of popularity by the genius of Joseph Grimaldi, the famous clown and pantomimist. His 
greatest success was as the clown in the pantomime of Mother Goose at Covent Garden, which was started on a wonderful career of success on December 26, 1806. Grimaldi, 


¢J- who came of a family of dancers and clowns, is held to haye had no equal, his grimace being inexpressibly mirth-moving, and his singing of “Tippety Witchet," ‘ Hot 
Z , Codlins,” and similar ditties rousing the wildest enthusiasm, In his private life he was a yery creditable person with an enthusiasm for collecting insects 
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PANTOMIME IN THE PRESENT. 4 


A MODERN PANTALOON—MR. GERALD DU MAURIER A MODERN COLUMBINE—MISS PAULINE CHACE 
MR, BARRIE’S “PANTALOON—A PLEA FOR AN ANCIENT FAMILY” 


In Pantaloon, which was recently revived at Windsor Castle on the occasion of the visit of King George of Greece, Mr. Barrie has told the story of the clown in the terms 
of the most delightful fantasy. In the older English pantomimes Harlequin played a serious as well as a comic part. Columbine (originally his daughte’) was a village 
maiden whose lover was pursued by the constables. The predominance of the clown is really a modern development due to the genius of Grimaldi. Mr. Barrie has done 
something to restore the balance. He makes Columbine the daughter of Pantaloon and the sweetheart of the Clown 
Portraits by Lillis & Walery ; ae eee 
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MISS FLORENCE SMITHSON OF THE LYRIC MISS CONNI 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS GERTIE MILLAR OF THE GAIETY i MISS ZENA A 


‘i i ps] 7 : . . . . . a Ty ‘ rT 
ae ae hee belongs to Bradford and is married to Mr. Lionel Monckton, is the bright particular The Dares haye jumped into the front rank of leading ladies in musical c¢ 
star of the Gaiety. She has the most fascinating little ways and can sing a song with an attractive { hardened playgoer. Zena was particularly charming in Lady Madcap at i 

intelligence which would make the dullest ditty pass muster little sister, Phyllis, ' 
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Ellis & Walery 
- EDISS OF THE GAIETY " MISS CRAWFORD OF THE HAYMARKET 


Bassano Luis & Wakry 


ND MISS PHYLLIS DARE MISS KATE CUTLER OF THE GAIETY 


omedy although they are quite young, for their girlish prettiness conquers even the most 
he’Prince of Wales's while her place in The Catch of the Season is now occupied by her 
who began acting as a mere child 


Miss Cutler is back on familiar ground at the Gaiety, for it was there she made her early success as one 
of the duchess's daughters in one of the best of all musical comedies, In Town. Miss Cutler is married to 
Mr. Sidney Ellison, who has made a reputation as a stage-producer 
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CHRISTMAS A Series by FOR. THE 
PICTURES GEORGE MORROW. 


YOUNGSTERS, 


AN “HERE'S A TOAST TO FATHER CHRISTMAS” 
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New Game of 


Scientific Strategy. 
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A Talk with the Inventor of ‘ Vee-Cee.” 


“The other day I had the pleasure of a chat with 

the inventor of the new game which is intro- 
duced to the public with the Christmas Number of 
Tue Tarcer. I was rather interested to know what 
led to the game of ‘“‘ Vee-Cee” being invented, and 
put a question to that effect. 

“The idea,’ explained the. inventor, “ first came 
to me by the reading of certain: articles on the 
defence of England which appeared’ some time ago 
in the press, and I might'dadd’ that the late South 
African War and the more’ récent Russo-Japanese 
War had something to do with the planning out of 
eViee: Cee: 

“T observe that the railway line plays a pro- 
minent part in your game.” 

“Yes,” he rephed ; “the control of the railway 
system is a very important consideration in modern 
warfare and is the means of enabling an enemy to 
obtain a very decisive advantage over the invaded 
hosts.” 

“Now, then, will you give me an idea of the 
method of the game?” 

“Well, let us say the right side of the board 
stands for the east coast of England. ‘An enemy 
has effected a landing there and got his first detach- 
ment into a fortified camp. On the north (the 
camp’ on the top of the board) the enemy’s second 
army has seized the port of Newcastle and fortified 
themselves in the surrounding country. Both 
armies act in conjunction in their endeavour 
to seize the main railway line running through 
England as by that means they will be able to 
gain the control of the entire country.” 

“And what are the defending armies doing all 
this time?” 

“They are placed on the south and west coasts, 
and act in co-operation likewise for the purpose of 
gaining control of the railway, thus preventing the» 
enemy from getting a substantial foothold in the 
country. The moves of the game are similar to 
those of a regular army; each piece represents a 
brigade, and it can either advance or retire as 
found most conducive to the end in view. When 
either side succeeds in occupying the railway line 
advance is more rapid. This advance may be 
made as far down the line as desired, and every 


ed 


town reached at once becomes a fortified place in 
which the brigade cannot be captured whilst it 
remains in possession. The only way the brigade 
can be made to move out of a town is by means of 
an opporent’s attack and the sacrifice of his brigade 
in the attempt to entice the enemy out. One of 
the rules explains this point more fully.” 

“Then as your field of operation is England, 
what railway system have you chosen as the most 
important of which to gain control?” 

“T have chosen the Great Central Railway 
system as being most suited for my purpose, mainly 
on account of its geographical position. From the 
plan (to be used as a board in playing this game) 
given with this number of Tue TaTLer it will be 
seen that the object of each army is to secure 
the controlling junction of Sheffield and its four 
associated towns. It is a moderately easy matter 
to capture Sheffield, but to hold it isa more difficult 
affair. Frequently in the course of the game opposing 
forces will in turn find themselves seizing Sheffield, 
only to be outflanked, thereby compelling the 
forfeiture of a brigade because they have not 
acquired with their other brigades a strong enough 
position in other parts of the field.” 

“Another point I should like to ask about 
is as to how it is likely to interest TATLER 
readers? ” 

“Realising the scientific character of ‘ Vee-Cee’ 
the Editor has consented to run‘ a competition in 
the form of Strategy Problems, to be published in 
Tue TaTLerR during the next few months. Readers 
will find these very noyel and interesting, and the 
awards for the best solutions will be valuable. 
Particulars of the prizes will be given in a future 
issue, but I understand that the premier award will 
take the form of one of the best-known makes of 
piano-players.” 

“Then is the game to be offered to the public 
in any other way?” 

“Yes; arrangements have been made whereby 
‘Vee-Cee’ will take a more substantial form than 
it is possible to give it as a newspaper supplement. 
This will be found of great benefit to the constant 
player, and the game can be ordered through all 
booksellers and newsagents in the kingdom.” 
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now a matter of history, have particularly emphasised, viz., that opposing forces taking the field ma 


This game is founded on the fact which the last two wars, 
i order to facilitate the forcing of engagements at most opportune moments, the br 
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Cut them out along the straight lines 
with sharp knife or scissors. 

After being cut out bend where circles 
touch to form a right angle. The one circle 
forms the base and the other can’ be taken 
hold of by the player when moving his pieces 


in the game. 
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After cutting out above pieces 
bend each toa right angle 
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CAMP of CLUBS. 
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STRATEGY PROBLEMS in connection with this game will appear in future issues of ‘The Tatler.” They will form the basis of a novel and interesting ° 
pr 


will appear in following issues of ‘The Tatler.” It is believed that these problems will prove more universally interesting than the chess and draughts fs 
prizes as no one other than the inventors of the game, who are barred from competing, have had an opportunity 0 
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A more substantial Loard, with complete sets of men for playing the game, is now on sale at the principal newsagents 
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f the Control of the Railway in Time of War. 


pevations owing to its unique geographical position and direct voutes North and South, East and West. 


yto gain possession of any railway lines running through the different sections of the country where a campaign is entered upon. Each army strives to gain control in 
yp of its reinforcements, the feeding of its soldiers, and the general increase of its mobility. 


VEE-CEE can be played by two or four 
“SLUVAH fe dWV9 : players. 

- " Two players take two armies each and use 
them as allies. Thus one player takes 
the two Red armies and the other the 
two Black armies. 


In the case of four players, each takes an 
army and moves men in rotation. 


THE OBJECT OF THE GAMEis to con. 
trol the railway line. The game is won 
by the player whose men are able to 
capture the five central squares, viz., 
those marked Sheffield, York, Notting- 
ham, Oxford, and Penistone, 


1. Place men of each of the four armies 
on the RED squares in their respective 
caps. 


2. Moves are taken by each player in turn. 


SS 


3. Men are moved in any direction on the 
RED squares, and one square at a time, unless 
a friend or foe be on the adjacent square 
with a clear. square immediately beyond. 
In this case the men can jump over friend or 
foe and get forward as far as possible by 
a series of such jumps, capturing such foes 
jumped over. 


4. When the railway is gained a man 
may slide over any number of vacant railway 
squares in the one move, but it must be in 
a straight direction only, 7.e., from Newcastle 
to Bournemouth or from Liverpool to Lon- 
don. (It takes two moves to slide a man 
from Newcastle to London—one to Sheffield 
and another from Sheflield to London.) 


y s 
Place Army on Red Squares 


5: Men occupying the railway squares 
cannot be taken. Anywhere else men are 
removed from the board when jumped over 
by their foes. 


6. A direct opportunity to capture is 
when a foe is on the adjacent square with a 
vacant square immediately beyond. Such 
an opportunity to capture a foe must not be 
avoided, even by a man on a railway square, 
although a lost position on the railway 
results from the move taken. 
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7. When a man is on the centre railway 
square, (Sheffield, the controlling junction) he 
can only be captured when three of the 
adjacent railway squares are occupied by 
enemies. He is then outflanked and is 
removed from the board, and in the. next 
move the successful player can slide his man 
into the Sheffield square. 


CAMP 


ay 


G.C.Ry. London, Marylebone Station 


8. Men on railway squares may be jumped 
over, but in no case are they to be removed from 
the board, except as described in Rule 7. 


g. An indirect opportunity to capture is 
when a man is able to jump over one or 
more of his own side and then capture the 
foe or foes. Friends are not removed from 
the board but only foes. It is not compulsory 
to capture thus, and part only of the move 
need be taken if the player so desires and 
does not wish to break up his positions. 


10, It may happen (particularly with four 
players) that less than five men are left on 
each side at the end of a game. In such 
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<;, co a case the winner is the one who captures 
; and holds the centre railway square, styled 
Shellield, > Copyright 
All Rights Reserved 
ommencing in next week's issue and running until March 31, 1906. The awards for best solutions will amount’ to £100 Worth oh avaluable prizes. Full particulars 
ng the features of many journals. ALL PLAYERS COMMENCING NOWto compete HAVE EQUAL CHANCES of success IN WINNINGsome of these yaluable 


Undoubtedly scientific methods of play which even a cursory glance at the rules and combinations possible will prove to exist, 
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CIGARETTES 


xe. OP. 9a 


“ ASTORIAS” 


(Billiard Room Size) 


Packed in handsome Eau- 
de-Nil Padded Boxes. 


Manufacturers: ARDATH TOBACCO Co. 


LONDON. 


Sold by all Tobacconists and Stores. 


The difficulty experienced in the selection of a present to suit even 

A the most fastidious taste is easily overcome in the selection of CAILLER’S 
MILK-CHOCOLATE. It is undoubtedly a charming confection, pleasing 

alike to the juvenile and adult taste, delightfully delicate and appetising, 

CHARMING ; extremely nutritious and palatable, and analysis discloses a purity that 
adds materially to its nutritive properties. A sweetmeat that can justify 

CG ia RISTMAS : claims of this sort is, of course, particularly suitable for children, and on 
this account is the children’s “sweetie.” It is sold in various dainty 

packages, chiefly croquettes and pralines—becoming every day more ard 

SUGGESTION more appreciated. At this Season no more acceptable Christmas or 


New-Year present could be desired. Its portability, added to its 
general all-round excellence, commend it for the Pantomime and Theatre. 
There are “ONE-THOUSAND-AND-ONE” CHOCOLATES, but 
Cailler’s “ No. 1001” is simply delicious—it is not quite as sweet as 
the ordinary Milk-Chocolate. As Caillers manufacture a special 
drinking Chocolate which can be easily prepared—simply by adding 
boiling-water—it is invaluable to every Hostess for Bal!-Room or 
Reception when “speeding the parting guest.” 
OF all Confectioners, in Id., 3d., 6d. and Is. Tablets, and 2d., 6d, and Is. boxes of Croquettes. 


Sole Agents :— 
ELLIS & CO., 20 Sir Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL ; & 15, King Street, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


SUPPLIED 
TO HM. 
THE QUEEN. 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


'SCRUBB’S 


CLOUDY AMMONIA. 


A MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 

So Vivifying after Football, Motoring and other Sports. 


“MAKES HOME, SWEET HOME IN DEED.” 


Finest 
Diamond 


A Lady writes :— 
“1 always tell all I can how good I have found Lemco$ 


I believe my mother’s life was prolonged by its use.” 


Lemco—the original and only genuine Liebig Company's Extract. 
he most concentrated form of beef goodness. 


i {9510.0 : for. 
Rancocks & Co Sickroom and Kitchen 
Corner of Brufon St & New Bond S! W. 
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(Continued from page 346) ; 
time on the conversation that there was none left 
pictures.” 
“T see,” with great enjoyment.- “And then?” 
“There wasn’t very much more.” 
“There must have been. You were writing for quite a time, 
and then you read what you had written to Miss Baldwin.” 


“We were not looking at the pictures,” she said. ‘‘We were 


busy” 


“T don’t see——’ began Jane, and paused with a swift 
upward look. 

‘How I had any time for the pictures myself,” he concluded 
for her promptly. “To be quite frank, I don’t believe I looked 
at them.” 

The man on Jane's other side said something to her and 


Mr. Davies was drawn into the conyersation across the table. 
Jane sat listening after she had made a sufficient number of 
bread and butter replies to satisfy her neighbour that her scintil- 
lations were not for him. Mr. Davies was leading the talk, 
the others throwing in remarks and questions and waiting for 
his answers. Again Jane was filled with poignant pangs of 
mortification. What awful things she had been led on to say. 
What would Josephine say if she knew? She should sit in 
silence during the rest of the dinner. It was the only safe way. 

When Mr. Davies turned back to her presently it was with 
the effect of having awaited the opportunity. 

“You live in a little town, don’t you?” he said. 

““ Deduced?” said Jane unpleasantly. 

“No, Mrs. Cravath told me. I think a little town is 
delightful, just a cluster of houses with a setting of woods and 
wild flowers.” 

“My little town is ugly,” said Jane. “It won’t stay in a 
cluster. It has strayed about and then retreated until it has 
stepped on all the wild flowers.” 

“Tell me about it,” he said, and Jane did, quite to 
her own amazement when she thought it over after- 
wards. 

There was music in the drawing-room after dinner 
—a wonderful violinist—and Jane sat rapt and listened 
and was‘glad she had come even if she had bored the 
chief guest and spoiled Mrs. Cravath’s dinner. Various 
people tried to talk to her and found her stiff and un- 
interesting. 

“T can’t say [ like to see a girl save all her agree- 
ableness for one man,” said the much-powdered lady 
setting her blue draperies beside her hostess as the 
music began. ‘‘Of course the man likes it, but it 
certainly isn’t the best form.” ‘ 

“JT am sorry you haven't been 
her to talk,” said Mrs. Cravath sweetly. 
positively the cleverest, wittiest creature.” 

Mrs. Ogden’s large light blue eyes 
expressed some doubt. They worked in- 
dependently of the rest of her face, which 
was always kept as immovable as possible 
to prevent wrinkles. 

“JT asked her where I could find her 
verses,” she went on, “and she said ‘ way 
at the back of the magazine right next to 


able to get 
“She is 


the soap advertisements,’ and she refused to quote any of them. 
I only asked her to be polite. People that scribble always 
want you to talk about their stuff.” 

“Miss Lenham is exactly the opposite of that,” said Mrs. 
Cravath, who all things considered was displaying a marvellous 
insight into Miss Lenham’s character. “I dare say that with 
all the conversation she and Mr. Davies had, neither his speech 
nor her verses were mentioned. [ am sorry Mr. Davies was 
obliged to leave right after dinner, but that was understood 
when he came. You would enjoy him so. much if you knew 
him well.” 

It was with a humbly apologetic feeling that Jane followed 
Josephine to bid her hostess good night. They left. early, 
Josephine having conceded that from the beginning, and there 
being nothing to stay for, from Jane’s standpoint, when the 
music was over. To her unbounded astonishment Mrs. 
Cravath took both her hands and held them while she said a 
most cordial, almost loving, farewell. 

“You are coming to me again on Tuesday,” she said. 
“You simply must. Mr. Davies is to be here. 1 will write you 
about it. Good night, my dear. Good night,” and with a last 
pressure she released her to be led away in a state of bewilder- 
ment by Josephine. 

“Why, Mr. Davies was the only one she cared about,” ex- 
plained Jo in the carriage in answer to Jane’s demand for light. 
“The others she can get any time, but if Mr. Davies, the 
Mr. Davies, had had a stupid time——’” She paused with 
dramatic effect. 

“But, Jo, | didn’t say anything clever to Mr. Davies,” said 
Jane guiltily. 

_“Didn't you?” Josephine laughed. ‘ He seemed well enter- 
tained, and of course the others thought that you simply did 
not choose to waste your brilliance on them. I was so amused 
watching the whole thing. But, Jane,” curiously, “ what did 
you tall about.” 

Jane smiled thoughtfully. 

“ Not wishing to lose the lofty place I have acquired in your 
esteem, my Josephine,” she said, “I think I will not tell you 
that. Who was the lady that looked as if she were prepared 
ready to fry?” 

“That is Mrs. Ogden. She is simply wild because Mrs. 
Cravath succeeded in getting Mr. Davies to-night.” 

“ Does she run a day nursery for little lions too?” inquired 
Jane. . 

“Yes. You will go to Mrs. Cravath’s on Tuesday, won't 
you, dear?” coaxingly. 

“Oh, I don’t mind if you want to. 
wanted to know if he could come to see us. 
all right 2?” 

‘All right?” gasped Josephine. ‘‘Do you know who 
Mr. Davies is, Jane? Why every girl I know will simply want 
to walk by the house.” 

“T’'m glad 1 did the correct thing that time,” ‘said Jane. 
“He said also that he is coming up some morning this week to 
take me to the Metropolitan. He wants to show me a Corot 
landscape.” 

“Jane Lenham ! 
solemnly. 


And, Jo, Mr. Davies 
I said yes. Is that 


What have you done?” said Josephine 


THE END. 


“Jane Lenham! What have 
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WHY NOT SOMETHING 
USEFUL ? 


GEES 

It you nga, to give present to any of 9 Cu St t f 
indispensable and acceptable to : 

EVERY LADY, GENTLEMAN, or ; 

CHILD as r 

IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET Se Powder 

HANDKERCHIEFS, ee , 
ee 


and by writing to the manufacturers for 
samples (sent post free), you will effect a 
great saving in cost and secure genuine articles, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., Belfast. 


Telegrams : Telephones ; 
GRAND STUDIO, 2167 GERRARD, 
LONDON. 425 KENSINGTON. 


Miniature 


os yandyk: 


Photographer, 
CHILDREN A_ SPECIALITY. 


Studios— 
37, Buckingham Palace Road, 
and at— 
125, Gloucester Road, London, S.W. 


Who said 


BOVRIL 


Cookes’ Frish 


Linen House, 


7l, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
ALBERT GATE, S.W. 


BIRD’S CUSTARD PowpeER produces delicious Custard without eggs.— 


The unfailing resource of every successful Hostess when catering for large or small parties. 
BIRD’S CUSTARD.—Rich and Delicious with Plum Puddings. 

Tue one thing needed with all Tinned, Bottled or Stewed Fruits. 
i€ The Festive Season.—A Dish of BIRD'S CUSTARD and Tinned Fruit 


is always received with acclamation at Children’s Parties. 


Special Offer. 
Over 3,000 Dozen of fine 
Beautifully Embroidered 

IRISH LINEN CANBRIC 

HANDKERCHIEFS 
being cleared at 
PER 8/11 poz. 


USUAL PRICE, 12/9 DOZ. Southalls’, Tis Origin aud. Best. 


Each dozen nicely packed in box, post free, P SANITARY ABSORBENT IN PACKETS (containing one doz.) from 6d. to 2S. 
on receipt of remittance, 9/3. | ANTISERTIC:and of!” SAMPLE PACKET of three size O, and one each y) 
ize 1,2, and 4, post free for six stamps on application to the 


LADY MANAGER, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham. 


Ab™ 


An Unequalled Appetiser & Tonic 


separ> 
Fernet-Branca of Fratelli Branca 
(Branca Bros.) of Milan 


71, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
ALBERT GATE, S.W. 


MSs’s FURNITURE 


“JUST LIKE CREAM,” D 0 [| $ H 


Ask for 
THE OLDEST 
FULL LIST 
No. 16. AND BEST. Much of the fine old 
2 2 


" furniture now so 
For Furniture, 


Brown Boots, 
Patent Leather, 
Linoleums, and 
anything Varnished 
or Enamelled. 
Clean, brilliant, 
economical. 


Mahogany Frame, 
Brass Handles, 
Plate Glass 
Inlaid ‘‘Adams”’ 


Panels. 


Des. 4. Size 30. , 
ay! x 164! q UO coca la 


£1 Is. 


THE CLOISONNE GLASS Co., 
9, Berners St., Oxford St. . LONDON, W. 


highly valued owes 
its beauty and 


preservation to 


- 


this polish. 


Sold every where. 


‘* Since trying your cream I have had no other." 


Works: WALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 
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(Continued from page 342) 

“TIL look out for 
couragingly. 

They located Mr. Pondel’s villa without difficulty. Standing back 
some thirty yards from the street, its well-kept garden full of flowering 
shrubs and carefully-tended beds of geraniums, it was a_ residence 
typical of the London suburb, with fretwork along the piazza roof, a 
stone dog guarding each side of the steps, and salmon-pink curtains at 
the parlour windows. The door stood open, a Japanese lamp burned in 
the hallway, and the murmur of voices floated out from the door leading 
into the parlour. Catherwood once again felt the overwhelming 
absurdity of his position. 


‘em while you're gone,” called the latter en- 


The bell jangled harshly somewhere in the back of the house. A 
man’s yoice—Pondel’s—muttered indistinctly, there was a feminine 


whisper in response, someone placed a glass on a table and pushed back 
a chair. A clock in the neighbourhood struck two and Pondel emerged 
through the portieres—Pondel in a wadded claret-coloured dressing 


gown embroidered with birds of paradise, in carpet slippers, with a 
meerschaum pipe, watery eyes, and slightly disarranged hair. It was 


rather dim in the hallway and he did not recognise his visitor. 
“What is it? What do you want?” The inquiry was abrupt and 
a little thick. 


“Good eyening Mr. Pondel,’ stammered Catherwood. “I hope 
you'll excuse me for disturbing you at this hour. It’s about the clothes.” 
“W'o is it?” Pondel peered into his guest’s flushed face. “ W’y, 


Mr. Catherwood, what are you doin’ way out ere? Excuse my appear- 
ance—a little pardonable neglishay of a Saturday evenin’. Come right 
in, won't you? Great honour, I’m sure. Though, if you'll believe it, 
I once ‘ad the honour of a call from his Grace the Duke of Bashton 
right in this very ‘all. [Excuse me wile I announce your presence to 
Mrs. Pondel.” 

Catherwood said something about having to go at once, but Pondel 
shuffled through the curtains, almost immediately sweeping them back 
with a lordly gesture of welcome. 

“This way, Mr. Catherwood.” Our miserable friend entered the 
parlour. “Elizabeth, hallow me to present Mr. Catherwood—one of 
my oldest customers.” 

Elizabeth—a fat vision of fifty-five with peroxide hair and a soft 
pink of unchanging hue mantling her elsewhere mottled cheeks—arose 
graciously from the table where she and her husband had been playing 
double-dummy bridge, and curtseyed. 

‘“‘Cha’med, I’m sure. What a beautiful evenin’. 
down?” murmured this enchantress. 

Catherwood took a chair and Pondel pressed whisky and water upon 
him. O, Mr. Catherwood needn’t be afraid of it—it was the real old 
thing—Lord Langollen had sent him a dozen. Lizzie would take a nip 


Won't you si’ 
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evenin’, and a little refreshment would not only do him good but, as 
the Yankees said, would show there was no ’ard feelin’, eh? He must 
really take just a drop—say when. 

Lizzie poured out a glass for the much-embarrassed guest. She was 
in a flowered kimono even more “ neglishay” than her husband, but the 
bower in which the goddess reclined wasa perfect pearl of the Aearaiind Ss 
art. Cupids, also ‘‘neglishay,”’ toyed with one another around a cluster 
of electric burners in the ceiling, gay streamers of painted blossoms 
dangling from their hands and floating down the walls. Gilt chairs, a 
nite and gilt sofa, and a brown etching in a Florentine frame on 
each wall were the most conspicuous articles of furniture. At the 
windows the brilliant salmon-pink curtains bellied softly in the breeze 
that stole into the chamber and diluted the gentle odour of Parma violets 
which exuded from the dame in the kimono. To Pondel, Catherwood’s 
presence was an evidence of his power, and his pride, tickled mightily, 
put him in an exquisite good humour. Certainly the occasion required 
from him, the host, a proper felicitation. 

“Ere’s to our better acquaintance,” said the tailor, raising his glass 
sententiously. ‘‘ Lizzie, drink to Mr. Catherwood.” 

The three drank solemnly. ‘Then the voluble tailor addressed himself 
to the task of entertaining his distinguished guest. Catherwood could 
catch at no opening to explain his visit. Pondel chatted gaily of Paris, 
the Continent, and familiarly of the races and the beau monde. Apparently 
he knew (by their first names) half the nobility of England, and he 
endeavoured to place his customer equally at his ease with them. He 
ventured that he knew how most young Americans spent their time in 
London and Paris, dropped with a wink that in spite of his present 
uxoriousness he had been a bit of a dog himself, and ended by suggesting 
another toast to “A short life and a merry one.” The lady of the 
kimono, grammatically not so strong as her husband, contented herself 
with expansive smiles and frequent recurrence to the tumbler. 

“T must explain my visit,” finally broke in Catherwood. 
about the clothes.” 

Pondel smiled condescendingly. 

“My dear Mr. Catherwood, you don’t need to worry in the slightest. 
They'll be done promptly to-morrow evenin’, take my word for it.” 

Catherwood flushed. How in Heaven's name could he ever make 
the tailor understand ? 

“T’ve decided I don’t want ’em,” he stammered. 

Pondel’s glass went to the table with a bang and he gazed blankly 
at his customer. The clubman, not realising the implication, did not 
proceed. 

“ That’s all right,” finally responded Pondel a trifle coldly. ‘“ There's 
no hurry about settlement. You can take a year if necessary.” Mrs. 
Pondel slipped unobtrusively out of the room, leaving a trail of perfume 
behind her. 


“Tt's 


(Concluded on page 364) 


with ’em. Eh, Lizzie? A gen’leman didn’t take that long trip every 
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THE TATLER 


(Continued fron page viii) 

“Oh,” exclaimed our friend, catching his breath, “it isn’t that. 
But you see I can’t have those men workin’ over night and to-morrow 
on my account. It’s—it’s against my principles.’ 

Pondel brightened. A load had been taken from his heart. So long 
as Catherwood’s bank account was good any idiosyncrasy the American 
might exhibit did not matter. He had always regarded Catherwood, 
however, as a man of the world: and had esteemed him accordingly. 
He perceived that he had been mistaken. His customer was merely a 
religious crank. He had had exper ience with them before. 

“Pooh! That’s all right,” said he, resuming his former cordiality. 
“Why, they like to earn the extra money. They're all devoted to my 
interests, you know.” 

“Well, I don’t want ‘em to work any longer on my clothes,” repeated 
Catherwood helplessly. 

a | understand,” replied Mr. Pondel rather ‘loftily. “I’m afraid, 
however, it’s too late to stop them now. The cloth ’as been cut and 
they would not stop contrary to my direction.” 

“That's the point,” returned Catherwood, “I want you to change 
your orders.” 

“But, my dear sir, 
go to London this time of night. 
time. It’s impossible.” 

“Tl manage that,” exclaimed Catherwood. “I’ve been down to 
the shop already, and they're waiting for me now to come back with 
your permission to go home—they wouldn't go without it.” 

“Dear, dear!” replied the tailor, changing his tactics. “ How much 
interest you have taken in their welfare. How kind and thoughtful of 
you. No, they're faithful men—they wouldnt think of disobeying 
orders. But what a shame I didn’t know of it before. Why, they might 
‘ave been at ‘ome and in their beds. However, I shan’t forget em at 
the end of the month. Mr. Catherwood, I respect you. I have never 
known of a more unselfish act. Permit me to say it, sir, you are a 
Christian—a true Christian. I wish there were more like you, sir.” 

The tailor, however, was anxious to restore the cordiality of their 
relations, and slopped over in his eagerness to show how kind he was to 
his men and how considerate of their wellbeing. He took Catherwood’s 
arm familiarly as he showed him to the door. 

“Yes,” he added confidentially, “ this is a very good locality. Only 
the best people live in this neighbourhood. "Rather a neat little 
property.” He proffered Catherwood a cigar. The clubman wanted 
to kick him for a miserable, dirty cad. 

“ Right back!” he said to the cabby, hardly replying to the tailor’s 
good night. London was asleep. Even the streets through which he 
had driven to Kew were hushed in DR eeO) for the sodden Sunday 
tocome. The moon had lowered over the housetops, and St. Timothy’s 
was in the shadow as once again he drew up in front of Pondel’s. 


” expostulated the tailor, “ you can’t expect me to 
Besides, noe re nearly done by this 
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“Back already, sir?’ The bobby stepped out to meet him. 

eeSsal replied ‘Catherwood w earily. “And those fellows down there 
are goin’ home.” The bobby rapped on the scuttle. Once more 
Pedler’ s head protruded above the sidewalk. 

“Mr. Pondel says you're to go home,” said Catherwood. 

“The gent’s been all the way to Kew for you, ” interjected the bobby. 

Sah, Ageam !” exclaimed Jim huskily. “Mr, Pondel says we are 
to go’ome, the gentleman says.” He disappeared. Aggam could be 
heard muttering below. Presently the light was extinguished and both 
emerged from the scuttle and put on their coats. ‘Catherwood felt 

sleepily exultant. Pedler pushed the scuttle into place. 

“Well,” said Catherwood after an awkward pause, “can I give you 
a lift?) Which way do you go? I tell you what, you come back with 
me to the hotel and then the ‘hansom can take you both home.” 

Pedler and Aggam looked doubtfully at one another. 

“Oh, come on, you fellers !” exclaimed Catherwood, all his natural 
good spirits returning with a rush. ‘Get in there, now ! 7 

Pedler and Aggam climbed in and Catherwood directed the driver to 
go to the Metropole, after stuffing a sovereign into the hand of his friend, 
the policeman. The stars were still marching across the sky and the 
breeze had freshened. Every window was ‘dark; no one was astir. 
They heard only the echoes of their horse’s hoof-beats. Yet the restless 
silence that precedes the dawn was in the air. 

“| lives miles aw’y from ‘ere,’ said Pedler after a meditative period. 

50) dO; 13% supplemented Ageam. 

“T don’t care,” replied Catherwood. “I’ve had this cab all night, 
anyhow, and I want to celebrate. You see, this is the first time | ever 
got ahead of my tailor.’ 

Another long pause ensued. They were nota talkative lot surely. 
Catherwood’s flow of language absolutely deserted him. He could think 
of no subject of conversation whatever. Pedler finally came to his 
assistance. 

“Tm thirty-seven year old, an’ this is the fust time I've ever ridden 
in a ‘ansom.” 

“Jimmy !” 
luck ! 

“ Fust time for me, too,” added Aggam. 

After this burst of confidence the three rode in utter silence. At the 
Metropole the clubman jumped out and bade his companions good night. 

As the cabby gathered up the reins preparatory to a fresh start 
Aggam leaned forward rather apologetically. 

“You must hexcuse me,” he remarked, “ but I don’t want to sail 
under false colours, and I feel as if I hort*to s'y that while I'm a 
Socialist I "ave no particular sympathy with Sabbatarianism.” 

“Well, neither have I,” replied Catherwood encouragingly, an answer 
which probably puzzled Mr. Aggam for a fortnight. [THE END 
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(Continued from page 352) 
that young lady, [hope. You're not going to marry her, are you?” 
Skeezicks devoted some serious: thought-to this question. 

“Maybe,” he finally confessed. ‘ Either her or mamma.” 

“Marriage is a tremendous responsibility, boy,” Uncle Joe solemnly 
warned. ‘“ The expense alone is something frightful they tellme. You 
want to be well supplied with money before you think of matrimony.” 

“Tve got a whole lot of money in my bank.” It was said with 
modest enough pride, not at all boastful, though it set the boy to 
drumming his bare heels complacently against the gate post again. 

“You have? You wouldn't mind lending some of it to me, would 
you—witl: good interest and security ?” 

“You may have it all,’ was the prompt offer, though an inward 
sigh went with it. He was already making calculations for Christmas. 

“Ohno! Icouldn’t think of taking it all. About a hundred and 
seventy-five dollars will do me, if you'll just run right in and get it, 
please.” : 

Skeezicks paused and caught his breath. 

“That's lots more than eighty-four cents, I guess, ain’t it?” 

“ A couple of mere bagatelles or so more, so I guess you may keep 
your money after all. Ive got enough anyway, come to think of it. 
You see I was figuring on buying a ring for the young lady who just 
passed us. I think a diamond ring would look about right on her pretty 
hand, don’t you? The trouble is that I don’t: know yet whether she 
would like to have me give her one. Now if she had kissed me as she 
did you I would know just what to do. Id very gladly buy her a 
diamond ring, so quickly that I'd burn holes in the sidewalk getting to 
the store. [hen she would never kiss anyone elsé. That's the rule, vou 
know, and young folks have to mind the rules. .By-«the way, I didn’t 
notice any diamond ring on the third finger of Miss Elzner’s left hand, 
lid you?” 

Skeezicks had not. 

“She ought to have one then,” declared Uncle Joe with profound 
conviction, but just then his brow clouded over. He had been stretching 
out the conversation with Skeezicks for a sly purpose of his own, but 
now he was sorry. Miss Elzner had started back from the store it was 
true, but Mr. Arthur Duncan was walking with her and talking with 
entirely unnecessary earnestness. When the couple passed by the young 
men bowed with such cordiality as they might considering that 
Mr. Freeman would much rather have choked Mr. Duncan and that the 
latter young géntleman. always bowed from his hips only, having long 
since forgotten how to bend his neck. That's the sort of young man he 
was. Miss Elzner shot at Uncle Joe a look of amused self-pity, or at 
least he thought so, and playfully shook her tiny package. She was 
carrying the pins herself, which he regarded as a favourable omen. 

“1 don’t like that young fellow, Skeezicks,” he presently exclaimed. 
“Do you?’ 


CRACKERS. 
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Skeezicks had no valid personal reason for hating the young man in 
question, but if Uncle Joe did, he did, and he said so, 

“Right you are, Skeezicks freeman. He laces too tightly. He’s all 
laid out with a rule and compass, and he’s afraid to move for fear 
he'll spoil the pattern. Moreover, he’s a selfish and unprincipled young 
icicle who wants entirely too much to suit you and me. And Uncle Joe 
went in to get ready for lunch. 

Left to himself Skeezicks counted his chocolates. There were just 
seven left. He would eat one and save the others until after lunch as he 
had so often been told to do with his sweets. To keep his mind from 
dwelling on the six pieces of candy in the bag he fell to reviewing all 
the interesting things that had lately happened to him. Miss Elzner 
and her ringless finger held his attention the longest. He liked her. 
Maybe his mother would be too old after all for him to marry when he 
erew up. He had noticed Miss Elzner’s hands as she came back from 
the store. There was not a single ring on any one of her beautiful 
white fingers. How ‘did she always manage to keep her hands so 
clean ? 

She had kissed him. According to Uncle Joe he ought to buy her a 
ring, and then she would never let anybody else have that privilege. He 
turned this over and over in his mind. He had never before contem- 
plated the exclusive ownership of a complete and unbroken set of kisses, 
but the idea was fairly attractive, as a novelty at least. .She would 
surely be delighted to have a ring. . He knew where there were some for 
sale. Right down at the corner store. 

Skeezicks stopped in horror! He suddenly realised that he was 
absent-mindedly eating the véry last one of the six chocolates that he 
had meant to save. He wriggled down from the gate post and went 
penitently in to lunch, and contrition so weighed upon his soul, even 
after confession, that he was silent. all through the meal. They even 
had tocall him back to the table for dessert, and his mother thereupon 
became anxious lest he was sick. 


Uncle Joe kindly stepped into the breach. He stated that Skeezicks 


~had grave problems on his mind and should not be disturbed; that he 


had been kissed by a marvellously pretty young lady and had thoughts 
of matrimony. It was quite soberly and respectfully said, and Skeezicks 
was hurt that, as usual, when his weightiest affairs were mentioned they 
were heartlessly laughing. He paused at the door to protest, but it 
seemed after all that they were laughing at Uncle Joe, who was red-faced 
about something or other, and he went on about his own important 
affairs. 

On the mantel in his room was a toy bank. It was his own, and the 
money in it was his to do with as he pleased and no questions asked. 
This was part of the Freeman idea for the training of future captains 
of finance, and whether it was a good plan or not is for the Freemans 
to find out. It’s none of our present business. (Continued on page xiv) 
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THE TATLER 


(Continued from pace sii) 
The bank was of plate steel and guaranteed to be absolutely 


impregnable. There was no way in the world to open it without als 
axe until it was full to the very top. Skeezicks took it down on the 
floor, inserted the blade of a nail file in a much-scratched crack, gave 
a deft wrench, and looted the affair—stripped it of every penny with ac 
much ease as impregnable national banks are cleaned out. 

Taking his eighty-four cents Skeezicks hurried down to the corner 
store where the scholarly Mr. Adomson, one time of Constantinople, 
moved his hand automatically to the showcase containing the penny 
candies. 

“T’'ve come to buy a ring,” stated Skeezicks. 

Mr. Adomson removed his hand from the candy showcase, and with 
the same motion executed an impressive flourish that was at once a 
welcome, a laying of his life and :fortune before the feet of the patron, 
and a token of exact and explicit obedience to command. 

“Tt is yours immediate, little sir,” said the benevolent Mr. Adomson, 
whose English, learned from books between periods of being bastinadoed 
for his money, was as florid and surprising as his stock. ‘In profusion 
I have them, and for a simple penny you shall make a choosing. M 

With a lordly hand Stace waved away the assortment of twisted 
wire and gaudy lumps of glass. With the other hand he dumped his 
eighty-four cents on the counter, standing on tip-toe to do it. 

“7 want a real ring for all my money,” he announced with another 
lordly wave. — In obedience to the wave Mr. Adomson unconsciously 
bowed low and spread wide his hands, for all the world like a merchant 
of hoary Bagdad or Balsora, then he leaned over the counter to peer 
down at his small customer in perplexity. Skeezicks had always rather 
puzzled him in the matter of age. Size alone classed him among the 
other small boys in that neighbourhood. 

Gradually the idea of a stupendous joke crept into Mr. Adomson’s 
usually sober mind. 

“You shall have arrive to the getting married perhaps, eh?” he 
suggested with a slowly expanding smile. 

* Yes, sir,” replied Skeezicks in a matter-of-fact manner that froze th> 
smile just where it was and left it looking lonesome and strangely 
out of place beneath the perplexed eves, like a clown at a funeral. 
Mr. Adomson at last shook himself as if from sleep, sighed heavily, and 
started for the tiny show window. ‘Twice on the way he looked doubt- 
fully back, but Skeezicks was still there, waiting in patient expectancy 
with no sign about him of presently fading away like the creature of a 
dream. His bare, brown legs were especially material and reassuring. 

A small plush tray was deferentially set before the boy, and in it 
reposed half-a-dozen show y rings, close imitations, in cheap materials, of 
the genuine articles. 

“Diamonds and sapphires and rubies and emeralds,’ murmured 
Mr. Adomson, with just a hint of Oriental submissiveness and the merest 
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trace of Hebraic slurring of the hard consonants. Back from the old 
days came the memcry oF southern sunlight on flashing gemis, and even 
in spite of his five years of tussle with democratic neriean in Skeezicks 
he dimly recognised a member of the heaven-born class. Skeezicks 
unconsciously had the air. For one fleeting moment Mr. Adomson had 
permitted his opulent imagination to look upon these gauds as real, 
precious even of their kind, rare, worthy of a sultan’s notic e, and it was 
with a sigh of reluctance that he now named the brutal price. 

“For seventy-five cents, little sir, you shall make of these gems a 
choosing.” 

Skeezicks made his choice with no hesitation whatever. He knew 
what diamonds were. He picked out a ring and handed it to Mr. Adom- 
son with the manner of an easy master, quick reflex of the patriarch’s 
own humility. 

“You may wrap up that one, please,” 
mimicry of his mother’s shopping voice. 

Mr. Adomson turned doubtfully to his shelves. A sudden inspiration 
came to him. Among cheap handkerchiefs, scratchy red mittens and 
tam-o’-shanters, loud hosiery, tawdry laces, flimsy underwear, flaming 
ties, and all the other poor finery of his shelves, he pawed and rummé iged 
until he found an old, fly -specked, dusty ring- box, yellow with age but 
lined with ragged plush, and in this, after aw kwardly futile attempts 
to clean it, he ‘placed the ring. It really looked quite respectable, and 
the old merchant felt a thrill of pride as he turned to deliver the 
package. 

He started as his eyes again fell upon his diminutive customer, with 
the prosaic bare legs. For a moment once more he had been waiting 
upon a grandee in his wee shop under an awning on far shores. 

“Your people,” he suggested doubtfully, withholding the package. 

+ They should be unpleased perhaps, eh ?”’ 

‘No, sir,” Skeezicks replied confidently, his two eyes as vouchers 
to his truthfulness. “* That's my own money to spend.” 

Mr. Adomson slowly handed over the ring. The small purchaser 
was dancing happily out of the door when the other called him back for 
change. Skeezicks took the money with a nonchalance learned from 
his Uncle Joe, and gravely pressed a penny in the hand of Mr. Adomson 
as a tip, an action reminiscent of de lightful luncheons in the city with 
the men of his family, He slipped the eight cents in his pocket t and 
wentout. The old merchant followed him and dumbly watched the boy 
out of sight, ratherdis appointed and yet relieved to note that the bare 
legs twinkled in the sunlight like those of any other small boy. Preseutly 
he sighed, shrugged his shoulders, turned his palms to the world, and 
took his rippling white hair and beard within doors—where he put the 
penny carefully away by itself. 

Miss Elzner was packing up when Skeezicks called to see her, and 
they took him right up to her room. (Covstinued an fage xvi) 
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(Cox ce nued from page xiv) L 

“You're the very, very first one of all my beaus to come and bid “Not much,’ he manfully assured her. The ribs on his right side 
me good-bye,” she told him as she set him up on a trunk, “and you fairly ached, and he drew a painfully deep breath as she released him. 
shall have the privilege of seeing me pack away all my pretty dresses.’ On the way home, a bright dollar in his pocket for a “keepsake,” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Skeezicks absently, and he sat very still, think- Skeezicks was beset by a troubled thought. He was delighted with 
ing, while she bustled about the room. Presently she was startled on what he had done and eager to tell his mother and his Uncle Joe, but 
looking down to find him at her side, mutely holding up the ring in its the last Sunday-school text arose to deter him. “ Let not thy left hand 
nest of dull red. know what thy right hand doeth”’ had been the lesson, and it had been 

“Why, you dear little Skeezicks chap, what’s this?” she asked, carefully explained that whem he had done a good deed he must not 
startled until she noted that the clumsy “gem ” was of glass, go about bragging of it. Well, he had surely done a good deed, he 

“It’s a ring because you kissed me,” he explained. “T bought it knew, else he could not have made Miss Elzner so happy. Reluc tantly 
for you to wear on—I forget what finger it is—you know, don’t you?” he decided to say nothing about it. 

Miss Elzner sat down. For a moment she struggled with a rising All that afternoon Miss Elzner went about her work humming little 
inclination to shriek with laughter, but her sympathies were too quick fragments of light-hearted tunes and occasionally looking at her shining 
and too tender to allow her to make this mistake. Instead, quickly new ring. She was only to be gone three months after all. She was 
seeing the Skeezicks point of view, she drew him impulsively on her glad, though, that it was no longer. Half-a-dozen times she was inter- 
lap. and snuggled him up comfortably to her. rupted by callers, and each time ‘she slipped off the ring only to replace 

“Tt is such a beautiful ring and a still more beautiful idea,” she said, it when she went back upstairs. She valued that ring very highly and 
since rely affected now that the ludicrous shock of it all had passed away. enjoyed wearing it where no one could see. 
“ Did you buy it with your own money ?” Mr. Joseph Freeman was a very early caller that evening, but early 

“Yes, ma‘am,” replied Skeezicks proudly. “ And I’ve got eight cents as he was two of her girl friends were there before him, and before they 
left. Why don’ t you put it on?” left others came. It was an hour, nearly, before he could get a moment 

She laughed lightly and held out her er ngagement finger. alone with her, but the hour was busily improved. He was rehearsing 

“That's for you to do,” she told him, and the boy slipped the ring and memorising a very néat little speech that had occurred to him on 
to its place with huge complacency, then admiringly sinoothed the the way over. He had never been at a loss for words in his life, and he 
tapering fingers. had no doubt that he should acquit himself well in this case. 

“You just must wash your hands most all the time,” he observed At last they were alone. She came back from seeing two of her 
rather pityingly. ‘‘ Uncle Joe thinks your hands are awfully nice.” friends to the door and as she swept into the room he determinedly 

“Nonsense !” gasped the voung woman, turning crimson. advanced and held out his hand. 

“Yes, ma’am. He od he'd like to buy youa diamond ring himself “T thought I should never get to talk with you,” he impetuously 
only he didn’t know yet whether you'd want him to give it to you or began, bent on settling the aflair with half a dozen well-chosen words. 
not. He said that if you had kissed him like you did me he’d go and “T simply had to get a word alone with you before you went away, 
buy you a ring right away. Then you'd never kiss anybody else. You and I suppose you will have other callers at almost any moment. It is 
won't, will you ? Only, of course, I don’t care if you kiss, Uncle Joe.” the penalty vou must pay for achieving so much popularity—for being 
He looked up inquiringly. “ Why, how red your face is!”’ he exclaimed. yourself, in fact. I never knew anyone who could make such a host 
“Have you got a fever: of ‘warm friends with so little effort. And your friends are all sucha 

She laughed and hid her cheek on his curls so that he might not gaze splendid sort too.’ 
so wonderingly at them nor marvel at the flamein her eyes. She had Hang it all, this wasn’t what he had meant to say in such a hurry. 
guessed at Uncle Joe’s secret all along, but she was surprised to find He had nerved himself nicely to make his little speech, but somehow or 
how tremulously happy it made her to be told of it. She knew, too, other he had mislaid the words. He had‘almost an instinct to svarch 
how innocently but sincerely the subject had been talked over between in his pockets for them. She was saying something or other about her 
these two chums—the young man and the boy. It was for his whim- good friends, but he scarcely understood her. His knees had become a 
sical gentleness with this child that she had first come to set him apart trifle shaky. Confound it! He stared hard at the clock and then at a 
from his fellows i in herregard. And she was glad, glad, glad! Suddenly big arm chair for inspiration. How bright were her eyes and how 
she caught the boy to her and kissed him rapturously. tender the curve of her tre emulously smiling lips. He became aware, by 

Skeezicks wriggled uncomfortably. a slight tugging, that he was still holding her hand. He had to say 


“Oh, did | hurt you?” she contritely exclaimed. something or other and that very quickly. (Continue l 0.1 page xviii) 
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(Continued from page xvi) 


“What time does your train leave?’ And that was what he said. the happiness in the world afterwards I am sure,” he concluded, with 
At eleven-forty,” she told him, gently disengaging her hand. The no trace of a tremor in his fete even voice. “ Good: bye,” 
pose had become awkward. He reached forward with a mechanical She took the proffered hand. 
impulse to overtake the hand, but let it get away from him. “Good-bye,” she faltered—she could not quite make her voice as 
“You don’t know how we shall miss you,” he began again, taking indifferent as it ought in maiden modesty to be—and he was gone. 
fresh and desperate courage. “I shall miss you so very much.” This Out in the hall Mr. Freeman met Mr. Duncan coming in. Mr. Duncan 
was a much better beginning. His case looked promising now. He bent himself slightly to Mr. Freeman. Mr. I'reeman nodded slightly 
himself was ready to go right on with his more important remarks—but to Mr. Duncan. Mr. Freeman slammed the gate after him. Mr. Duncan 
his asinine tongue kept on wagging, merely from momentum, and measured his precise footsteps into the drawing-room, to find there a 
said, “ Jim and_ your sister Nellie will miss you also. My sister-in-law young lady with a most vivacious exterior, holding her left hand in 
will partic ularly miss you. She is very fond of you. Everybody will such a fashion that he could not fail to note at once the glittering ring 
miss you. upon the third finger, She took a vixenish delight in flashing that 

His eye, roving in distress for relief from his imbecile tongue, strayed worthless bauble in the light, in toying with it, turning it around and 
to the unsympathetic face of the clock, to the freak lion head carved on around on her finger and in making no explanation. When Mr. Duncan 
the back of the big chair, to the tiara in Miss Elzner’s hair, and care- left, after the most disagreeable half-hour that he had ever spent 
fully avoiding the brilliant eyes dropped to her hands, caught by a flash in his life, he had at last found a joint in his neck. His head drooped 
from a tiny object on the third finger of her left hand, then, with sudden a little. 
pupil-widening comprehension, came to startled rest. It would be a contemptible trick to follow Miss Elzner as she flies 

His embarassment left him. in an instant. He stiffened and paled. up the stairs, to invade the privacy of her room, and stare as she Heys 
She noted the sudden change, and looking down saw that ring on her herself face downward on the bed and gives way to a torrent of sobs ; 
finger—Skeezicks’s ‘“‘engagement”’ ring. She had forgotten to remove and we are not going to do it. We have some sense of dece ency and 
it this time in the hurry of packing, and the whole miserable situation delicacy, I hope, you and I. 
flashed pon her and turned her faint. ae panic-stricken instinct she The noon whistles were blowing down in the city next day -as 
swung her hand into the folds of her dress and realised as she did so Mr. Joseph Freeman walked slowly up the street, and the sound reminded 
that even this natural movement would be misunderstood—as it was. him that a certain train was already speeding on its wé ay to New York, 

She could not explain. To deny that this was a “really” engage- bearing about a hundred and thirty pounds of precious freight in which 
ment ring would show an apparent anxiety to have him ‘understand he had no interest, whatsoever. 
that she was free to listen to a proposal. To tell how she came by it— In this suburb were wide, shady sidewalks and broad green lawns, 
even if she carried it off laughingly—would present the same idea in a and little birds warbled and chirped in the branches of the trees all 
highly intensified form. Her face reddened at the thought, and that, summer long. Mr. Freeman, however, had no eye for shady paths and 
too, was misinterpreted. grassy swards; no ears for the chirp of fool birds or the plash of fountains 

Duncan had proposed and had been accepted that.afternoon, he or the soft rustle of leaves. His abstraction was so deep, in fact, that he 
was sure of that, and she had hoped to be far away when he found it did not notice a man awaiting him in front of the little notion store on 
out. She had led him on most cruelly, and she was a bit ashamed of the corner nor hear the sound of the man’s voice until he was plucked 
it. She ought to be. At least she might have spared him the misery by the sleeve, when looking sharply around he found himself face to 
of making such a silly spectacle of himself as he had just done. But face with the venerable Mr. Adomson, aboye whose flowing beard there 
why should he expect to find consideration in a deliberate coquette ? rested a troubled expression. 

“| dropped in to express my regret at your hasty departure and to “T shall beg your very excellent pardon, sir,” ventured Mr. Adomson, 
say how sorry I am that a business appointment will prevent me from deferentially wagging his beard three separate times. “The small, young 
going down to your train in the morning,” he found himself saying man now, the little sir so frequently that you have with you, eh?” 
quite steadily. “It is too bad for us all to give up the jolly affairs “Oh yes; my nephew. What of him?~ Is he hurt?” 
your sister had planned for this last week before your trip abroad, but “Not so, praised be Jehovah!” answered the other sincerely, turning 
you will probably be much more than compensated by the delightful those wonderfully expressive palms devoutly to the sky. “But the ring ; 
experiences in store for you. I wish you a pleasant journey and all you should know, eh? It is not that I beseech him to buy, and if he 
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(Continued from page xviii) 
will bring it back I will give him the seventy-five cents with the honour 
of my heart.” 

“The ring!” repeated Mr. Freeman in perplexity. ‘‘ What ring?” 

“Alas! I most truly feared that the people of the little sir were 
unknowing of the business, and my soul is heavy,” sighed the other. 
“Never would I haye myself misdoubt as a coaxer of little children. to 
spend their moneys. It was a mere bauble, a pretend-to-be diamond ; 
and he said with such grand beauty of his little ways that it should be 
the getting-married ring for his to-be bride. Like this was the bauble.” 

The worried merchant, having all his properties ready even to the 
seventy-five cents clinking in his hand, drew from his pocket the mate to 
the ring that Skeezic ks had bought. 

‘By. George!” vigorously blurted the young man, looking at the 
ring in startled comprehension for one fleeting moment; then he wheeled 
and dashed off up the sidewé uk, leaving the thoroughly astonished Jew 
with the ring still extended in his right hand, his left unconsciously 
stroking his beard. 

Uncle Joe dashed into the house and grabbed Skeezicks away from 
the wash-basin, where under strict supervision he was preparing for 
lunch. The boy could never be taught to really enjoy washing his face 
and hands. 

“Charley, did you buy Miss Elzner a ring yesterday?’ he demanded 
with an eagerness that was almost fierce. 

Startled and shocked the boy could not answer. A big lump sprang 
up under his palate and choked him. Something was wrong, he saw 
that, but it was not in the boy to lie. He made manful efforts, white- 
faced and terror-stricken by the suddenness and intenseness of it all, 
to swallow that painful lump in his throat, but at last had to express 
himself by a nod and braced himself to meet the dreadful accusation 
that he knew must be forthcoming though he could not imagine what 
it might be. 

In place of scolding him, however, Uncle Joe sat down in a chair and 
laughed until the tears streamed down his face, and then the lump broke 
for Skeezicks and he threw himself in his mother’s lap, sobbing and 
crying in a nervous paroxysm of relief. As long as he was accused he 
could hold out with the fortitude of an Indian under torture, but now 
that the pressure was removed he gave way to his grief with an abandon 
that made his mother glare at her luckless brother-in-law with scorn 
unutterable. 

“Never mind, Grace,’ he said, apologising abjectly to the glare. 
“Tl make it all right with the boy, but you see it was a life-and-death 
case.” He took his nephew in his big arms and whispered nonsensical 
things in his ear until he had the youngster laughing in spite of himself, 
then he put Skeezicks up on the mantelshelf and cross-examined him. 
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‘Now, tell me all about it, Charley,” he said, looking at his watch. 

“You said my name was Skeezicks,” protested the boy, stifling a 
stray sob and wiping away a left-over tear. 

“That’s so. Well then, Mr. Charles Edward Skeezicks Freeman, 
Esquire, how did you come to buy my girl a ring?” 

“ She’s my girl,” corrected Skeezic ks. “She kissed me.” 

“Well, [ll be—be shirred, gored, and basted!” muttered Uncle Joe. 
* Go on, Skeezicks. What then? Laugh all you like, Grace.” 

Mrs. Freeman, her animosity forgotten and her eyes sparkling with the 
joy of romance, was snickering. 

+32 I bought her a diamond ring, like you said, so she wouldn’t 
ever kiss any body else—Mr. Duncan or anybody like that, you know. 
Only I told her I didn’t care if she kissed vou. 

Peals of laughter from Mrs. Freeman interrupted the interview, 
but Uncle Joe, not to be turned aside by ridicule, doggedly asked for 
more. 

“T told her what you said,” continued Skeezicks, “ about how you’d 
like to get her a ring if she would kiss you that way, only you didn’t 
know yet whether she'd want you to, and I told her how pretty you said 
her hands were, and she let me put the ring on her finger my own self.” 

Skeezicks stopped this time to laugh ‘with his mother. He didn’t 
exactly know where the fun came in, but a chance for a good laugh was 
not to be lightly passed over. 

“Go right ahead, Grace. Enjoy yourself,’ continued Mr. Freeman 
with a sheepish grin, but giving his watch a businesslike snap as he 
consulted it again. ‘And what did Miss Elzner say? ‘That's the 
important part, and if it’s a good joke I can’t help it.” 

“Well, she didn’t say hardly anything,” drawled Skeezicks after an 
effort of memory, “but she squeezed me till my side hurt, and she wore 
the ring, and I know she thought it was nice because I saw her kiss it. 
Wasn't that all right, Uncle Joe? 

““ Skeezicks, it was great!’’ he commented, and turned to find his 
sister-in-law holding her aching side and holding out the other hand to 
him in sincere congratulation even though she was still shrieking with 
laughter. He looked at his watch 1again, gave Skeezicks an affectionate 
hug, and put on his hat. 

“\Vhere are you going, lucky boy?” protested Mrs. Freeman with 
housewilely concern. “Lunch is ready, and it will get cold.” 

“ Tunch!” he exclaimed, pausing in the doorway. “Lunch! Why, 
Grace, the next train for Net York leaves in less than an hour and I 
haven't time even to dress. I haven't time for anything.” 

3ut he had. He found time to rush over to the telegraph office at 
the depot and forge the following welcome telegram to Miss Elzner : 
“Uncle Joe coming on next train. Wants to trade rings.—SKEEZICKS.” 
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ECEMBER—the festive month, when every lady 

desires to be at her best. Fair complexions 
should be kept clear and fresh by the use of 
“ The 


Its refreshing 


the pure and reliable ‘ Erasmic’’ Soap. 
Dainty Soap for Dainty Folk.” 
fragrance, as of Nature’s choicest flowers, dis- 


““Erasmic’’ Soap is 


also an excellent skin food. 


WRIGHE “TO-DAY, 


enclosing two penny stamps, and we will forward, post 
free, Two Dainty Bijou Sample Tablets of ‘‘Erasmic”’ 


Soap, together with particulars of a further valuable offer. 


THE ERASMIC Co., Ltd., Dept. 30, Warrington. 


There ts no substitute for “ Evrasmic.” Refuse all so-called 
“just as good” toilet soaps, and thus avoid disappointment. 


| Dainty Soap 


For 
Dai Inty Folk. 


